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—As You Like I. 


20 A YEAR 


Here shall he see 


No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 


Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 


Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 


e 
Under the greenwood tree 


1897. 
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Fee = AE PARKER GUN} 


Durability HAS NO EQUAL!!! 
Combined.” “ Has Stood the Test of 


: ag) OVER 3() YEARS. 3 
. —— ; 
: Hammer and Hammerless \ 


Guns of Every Description. 


Experience and Ability have placed the Parker above all others as the 
BEST SHOT GUN IN THE WORLD. 
Made by the OLDEST Shot Gun Manufacturers in America. Nearly 100,000 in use. 
Send for Catalogue. 


PARKER BRO S, ae” New York Salesrooms: 


96 CHAMBERS STREET 
OOOOH 090009050069 69S 66696665 605656566500506606066006 
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Don’t believeimitators of * “HENDRYX" standard 
goods when they say their ‘Fishing Reels “ar Reels ‘are NOW 
as good as HENDRYX’'. The fact that they 
imitate proves the HEN DRYX" is the recognized 
standard line of Fishing Reels. Ask your dealer for 
them, 

THe Anorew B. HenoRYx Co , New HAVEN, CONN., U. Ss. A. 
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No. 19—Rifle Apart. 








This Rifle weighs but 434 pounds. It is Pacroy 4 
and thoroughly made, with * case-hardened frame; 
: very  ayenene in ore, having a shotgun butt ; 
t possesses great accu: rifled and chambered for 
22 and 25 m-fire cartridges. The barrel is 22 inches 
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With Target 
Sights No.18 
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Having been in the business for Fifty-six Years, 
== we know how to make TENTS properly; and the 








fact that we are large contractors to the War Depart- 

ment proves that our prices are low. We are now quoting the LOWEST PRICES ever heard of, 
owing to the low price of cotton canvas. 

We also make a specialty of YACHT SAILS and are prepared to outfit Yachts and Boats complete 
with Sails, Rigging, Blocks, Oars and Marine Hardware of the most modern design. 

We solicit your orders, large or small, and will quote prices upon application. Send 8 cents in 
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“PERFECT” POCKET OILER. 


Best and Neatest Oil Canin the world. Does not leak. W t 
Regulates suppl y of oil exactly. a es e@ r n 


. Field and Stream 


The new sportsman’s journal you have 


heard so much about. Edited by Charles 
” r- % 
STAR” QILER Second to none but the “Perfect. Hallock (founder of Forest and Stream) 


This is an excel- 


lent oiler andem- | and the brilliant “ Mark Biff.” Send one 


bodies many im- P eh 
provements. dollar for a year’s subscription or ten 


Price 15 cents 
cents for a sample copy to John P. Burk- 


CUSHMAN h DENISON, 172 Oth Ave, N. Y, hard, Publisher, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


A Work of Enduring Merit. 


DOG ‘TRAINING, 


By B. WATERS. Just Published. Price $1.50. 

HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 
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illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order? SPORTS. AFIELD PUB, co, 


If the book does not come up to your expectations, mail it 
back to me and I will refund your money.—CLAUDE KING. 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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Graham a Morton Transportation Co. 


CITY OF CHICAGO and CITY OF MILWAUKEE 


and the newly rebuilt propeller 


CITY OF LOUISVILLE. 
Between Chicago, St.Joseph & Benton Harbor,Mich. 


leaving dock foot of 
—- — cago, 
$1 DAILY EXCURSIONS Wetec Ave. cht 
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Lehigh Valley Railroad System 


Reaches all the Prominent Resorts 01-_- 
IN THE STATES OF 
NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite Coal Used Exclusively on Locomotives, and NEW YORK 
Insuring Cleanliness and Comfort. 
Elegant and Modern Equipment 
Fast Vestibuled Trains 
Dining Cars a la Carte 
For Further Information Address 


CHAS. S. LEE, Gen. Passenger Agent, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
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Carolina, Mississippi and Virginia. Send 8 cents in postage for 
“HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS” either to 
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recreative study embracing many delightful 

phases. We “reckon as how” there’s no 
need to specialize further. Maybe you haven't 
acamera? Maybe you want one? Maybe some- 
body whose “say-so” goes, wants one? We like 
photography, too! But our special hobby is 


P vrecreative study e might be analyzed as a 


Circulation. 








Send us a bunch of 10 subscribers to Sports 
Afield ($12.00), and we will send you 


A Handsome Hand Camera 


taking a picture 4x5 inches and adapted for either 
time or instantaneous work. Fitted with two view 
finders and two tripod sockets. The picture on 
front cover page of our May issue shows the size 
of photograph this camera will take. 


Sports Afield Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 


Ia writing to advertisers,kindly mentionj‘ Sports Afield.” 
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NEW SLEEPER 
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MISSOURI 
ARKANSAS 
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LOUISIANA. 


SMALL GAME = very abundant and has 


been shot at very little. 
DEER and TURKEY are plentiful, and the 
fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
the very best. THIS LINE also reaches direct 
from ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double dail 
through var service, the famous hunting an 
fishing grounds on the Gulf. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 
Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 
Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. 
Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds. 
Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Camp 
Equipment. 
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FOURTH PAPER. 


Wood-Duck, Teal and Golden-Eye Shooting. 


By DWIGHT W. 


N the first of September duck-shoot- 

ing legally begins. But in most 

of the States there are few ducks until a 
month later, when the grand procession 
of wild fowl appears on its migration 
Southward. The wood duck, however, 
is a resident and breeds throughout the 
Union, and the little teal are the first to 
join him, coming early in the month. 
These are soon followed by the golden- 
eye which, with the rest of the ducks, 
arrive from the first of October until some 
time in November, depending on the 
season and location, their arrival being 
somewhat later in the Southern States. 
There is but one variety of the wood 
duck or summer duck, as he is often 
called by reason of his summer residence. 
There are three varieties of teal; the blue- 
wing, the green-wing and the cinnamon, 
all named from their. coloring; the two 
former being the most common and the 
latter being a western variety but very 
abundant in certain favored localities. 
The wood-duck and teal are excellent 
game birds and swift of wing, the latter 
especially so. They come well to the 
decoys and are highly prized by epicures. 
They are fresh-water birds and seldom 
take to the salt marshes or bays along 
the coast. There are two forms of the 
golden-eye, which, like the wood duck, 


HUNTINGTON. 


build their nests in trees, but they are in- 
ferior on the table as they often feed on 
fish, crabs, and marine plants and their 
flesh is accordingly at times rather fishy. 


I.—THE WOOD DUCK, 


The wood duck is somewhat smaller 
than the mallard or green-head (from 
which is descended our common barn- 
yard duck) and larger than the teal. He 
is far and away the handsomest of all the 
American water fowl and the artist must 
have a full palette to paint him. He de- 
lights the eye of sportsmen and natural- 
ists, and Baird says he has no superior in- 
any water. I have compared him with 
the gorgeous mandarin of China and he 
is certainly more beautiful. He has a 
crested head of iridescent green, violet 
and purple, strikingly marked with white. 
The chin and neck are pure white; the 
jugulum is a rich purplish chestnut with 
a purple gloss, dotted with arrow-shaped 
marks of white. On his body are velvety 
blacks, green, purple, blue and bronze, 
and he has‘a white breast and belly. The 
iris is bright orange-red; the eyelids deep 
vermilion. A border of gamboge yellow 
follows the basal outline of the bill, which 
is dark purplish-red, deepening into scar- 
let just behind the nostril. His legs and 
feet are chrome-yellow; his sides and 
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flanks, pale fulvous buff, delicately undu- 
lated with black, and he has a deep black 
tail with bronze-green reflections. I have 
taken this list of colors verbatim from our 
most recent and accurate ornithologists, 
Baird, Brewer and Ridgeway, purposely 
not adding a single tint; but when one 
sees the splendid wood duck sitting in 
the sun and observes the fleeting changes 
of color upon his irridescent feathers, he 
might well exclaim, the half has not been 
told! Such an enumeration of colors 
would suggest the gaudy, but, on the 
contrary, he impresses one as rich and 
elegant. A color description of a wood 
duck is as difficult as that of a gorgeous, 
irridescent sea shell from the tropics. 
The female is the san.e size but of inferior 
plumage; dull blues, greys and browns 
predominating. 

The wood duck inhabits the whole of 
temperate Noith America noith to the 
fur countries, and breeds throughout its 
range. Dr. Cooper says they are abun- 


dant in California and a friend of mine, 
Mr. Howe, made large bags of them in 


the Salt Lake Valley. They frequent 
the ponds and lakes of North Dakota, 
preferring those overhung with trees, and 
my brother had good sport with them 
there in the late summer; but they leave 
that locality early, and the other ducks 
had replaced them upon my arrival in 
September. 
wood duck about the little streams in 
Ohio, when quail shooting, and found 
them fairly abundant at Quiver Lake, 
Illinois, and along the Illinois River and 
adjacent ponds. They were very numer- 
ous a few years ago on the great artificial 
lakes or canal resorvoirs of Ohio, and 
still breed there in considerable numbers. 

The wood duck, unlike most other 
ducks, builds its nest in holes in the 
trees, often high up in the air and some 
distance from the water. Wilson observed 
the female carry down from her nest ina 
tree-top thirteen young, one by one, in 
less than ten minutes. She caught them 
in her bill, by the wing or the back of the 
neck, and landed them safely at the foot 
of the tree, and finally led them to water. 


I have occasionally shot. 
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Audubon, Wilson and Baird agree that 
this bird has been domesticated and I 
have observed them quite tame in the 
zoological gardens but know of no place 
where they are common as a barn yard 
fowl. The golden-eye and the merganser 
also build their nests in trees, and the 
latter is a handsome bird but unfit for 
food. Baird says that he was informed 
by an eye witness of a singular contest be- 
tween a female wood duck and a hooded 
merganser for the possession of a nest in 
the hollow of a high tree, and upon ex- 
amination he found that the nest contained 
eighteen eggs, two-thirds of which were 
those of the wood duck. The eggs were 
fresh, as neither had been able to sit. 
Some years ago, while shooting in the 
murshes and drowned forests which lie on 
either side of the Kankakee in Indiana, I 
found the wood duck most abundant and 
could have made a large bag of them had 
I so desired. I have always, however, 
preferred pursuit to ambush, and have 
not the patience required to make a good 
duck hunter. During the few days I re- 
mained on the Kankakee I was continu- 
ally cruising about the narrow water- 
ways through the marshes and woods, 
and explored many minor streams and 
ponds in my search for picturesque locali- 
ties, well content to bag a dozen or two 
ducks of all sorts on the way, or stopping 
occasionally to shoot for an hour or so 
over the decoys. I had a light boat fitted 
with a comfortable revolving office chair; 
a stout pusher, with a long pole, who 
furnished the motive power, and I much 
preferred moving about and jumping the 
ducks in the marsh, or trying for passing 
shots, to the quiet inactivity of the blind. 
My shooting companion, more devoted 
to duck shooting, shot over seventy wood 
ducks one day from his ambush in the 
wild rice where I left him in the morning, 
and the bend in the river where he put 
out his decoys was named Fletcher’s Bend, 
after him, by the boatmen or pushers, and 
was so called for many years and no doubt 
is to this day. The wood duck feed upon 
wild rice and seeds, and in the autumn 
are very fond of acorns. Their flesh is 
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accordingly of fine flavor, juicy and de- 
licious. They compare favorably with the 
green-wing teal which Audubon places 
ahead of the far-famed canvas-back. 

Wood duck are usually shot over de- 
coys. They are easy marks as they come 
in gently, prepared to light, but the wild, 
passing birds are very difficult. A good 
retriever of the spaniel type is a great 
assistant, and he should be of a dull red 
color, and well trained to be motionless 
until ordered out to fetch the birds. All 
wild fowl have excellent eyesight, and the 
slightest motion of the gunner or his dog 
will make them swerve from their line of 
flight or go climbing into the air without 
giving the sportsman an opportunity to 
shoot. 


II.—THE TEAL, 


The blue-wing teal is the first of all the 


migratory ducks to arrive in the autumn 


and comes again late in the spring, as he 
is not partial to cold weather. He joins 
the wood duck on the small streams and 
ponds, and, in spring and fall, becomes 


immediately an object of eager and per- 
sistent pursuit for sportsmen and the 


market gunner. Teal are accordingly 
nowhere as abundant as they were a few 
years ago, and, if the shooting is kept up 
without further legislation and restraint, 
they are destined to become as scarce as 
the buffalo and wild pigeon. 

The blue-wing is a small bird of mot- 
tled brown, with a blue band on the wing 
which suggested the name. It is nota 
very timid bird, comes well to the decoys 
and is said to be more rapidly attracted 
if the decoys are set out on the mud than 
if placed in the water. They are fond of 
sunning themselves and feed on muddy 
bars and shores. They eat the seeds of 
wild rice and oats and, Baird says, are 
caught in great numbers in the Southern 
rice fields by means of traps set by the 
negroes. The teal flies with great ve- 
locity, his flight having been compared 
to that of the passenger pigeon. He 
springs from the water or shore to a great 
height and is a difficult mark. I founda 
blue-wing last autumn, on the Little Mi- 
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ami, which was being driven about on the 
water by a flock of tame ducks which fol- 
lowed him up and down and across the 
river, scolding at him until he finally went 
ashore on the margin of a wooded island. 
Landing some distance above him and, 
approaching under cover of the trees to 
within an easy range, I stepped out on the 
bar, when the teal sprang into the air with 
great velocity some fifty feet or more, and 
I missed him with both barrels; no doubt 
shooting under him. On another occa- 
sion, when shooting from a point on a 
Dakota lake, three teal passed me, flying 
swiftly in a line, one behind the other, 
and but a few inches above the water. 
Aiming a little ahead of the first, I saw 
my shot strike the water fully ten feet be- 
hind the last bird, and before I had time 
to shoot again they were well out of range. 
It was some time before I learned to shoot 
over the rising birds and well ahead of 
the cross shots. 

The teal sit close together on the water 
in immense flocks, and Audubon men- 
tions seeing eighty-four birds killed by a 
single discharge of a double barreled gun. 
I have seen them arise from the ponds of 
Dakota in countless numbers with a roar 
of wings like the noise of a passing train. 
The green-wing teal is similar in size to 
the blue-wing and they are often found 
together, and in the west are joined by 
the cinnamon variety. The green-wing 
frequents North America generally; breed- 
ing in the north and returning with the 
blue-wing, or a little later. He has a 
chestnut head with a dark metallic, irri- 
descent patch of green, and a green band 
on his wing, edged with white. He has 
been said to nest as far south as Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa and, according to Baird, is 
found more abundant on the Pacific than 
on the Atlantic coast. Hearne says this 
teal is found at Hudson’s Bay in consider- 
able numbers near the sea coast and still 
more plentiful in the western parts of that 
region, flying in such large flocks that he 
has often killed from twelve to fourteen 
at a single shot. He adds that this duck 
is far more prolific than any of the ducks 
nesting at Hudson’s Bay, and that he has 
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seen the old ones swimming at the head 
of seventeen young when the latter were 
not much larger than walnuts. 

Baird says that on land the green-wing 
teal moves with more grace and ease than 
any other species except the wood duck, 
and that it can run with considerable 
speed. He refers to its rising from the 
water with a single spring so swiftly that 
it can only be hit by a very expert marks- 
man. This teal is, too, a very expert 
diver when wounded, and runs under 
brush heaps or through the grass so that 
a retriever is quite indispensable to a good 
bag. Audubon early sounded the praise 
of the green-wing as an article of food. 
Its flesh, he says, is probably better than 
that of any other of the duck tribe, and 
when this bird has fed on wild oats at 
Green Bay, or soaked rice in the fields of} 
Georgia or Carolina, it is much superior 
to the canvas-back in tenderness, juici- 
ness and flavor. 

I was once shooting wild fowl on some 
small lakes near the Cheyenne River with 
a party of army officers from Fort Totten 
and, returning to our camp early in the 
afternoon, found the post surgeon en- 
gaged in cooking a green-wing on a pan 
over the camp fire. He pressed it down 
on the hot iron, holding it with a sharp 
stick, and occasionally turned it over until 
it was just cooked through. Upon my 
approach he ordered the cook to bring 
him another bird and handed me the one 
just done, requesting that I eat it while 
hot. The intense heat of the pan had 
seared the outside, preserving the juices 
and flavor of the bird, and, making every 
allowance for a hunter’s appetite, I can 
say I never tasted a finer morsel. 

The cinnamon teal is an inhabitant of 
the western portion of our continent and 
is said to be but a casual visitor in the 
Eastern States. Mr. Howe found them 
abundant with the green-wings in the 
Salt Lake Valley and I have shot them 
with the other teal in the Dakotas; but 
they were there the least abundant, as I 
believe they are everywhere when found 
together. This teal is similar in size to 
the others and has similar habits, but it 
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is of a yellowish brown or cinnamon color, 
and this, of course, suggested the name. 
It is a trim, handsome’ little bird, and, 
like the others, is excellent food. 

I have shot teal in the Central States 
but found them much more abundant in 
the Far West. On one occasion, when we 
were moving up the valley of the Tongue 
River just below the cajion, I had stopped 
to let my horse drink at the edge of the 
stream when a large flock of teal came 
down the river, and, remaining motionless 
until they were quite abreast of me, I 
gave them two barrels and brought down 
seven birds. I found all three teal very 
abundant on the lakes and ponds of Colo- 
rado, and in Dakota so plentiful were 
they that we kept the families at the 
garrison well supplied without the aid of 
decoys. On one large lake (which we 
called the Devil’s Heart Lake, as it was 
near a singular heart-shaped mountain of 
that name which arises alone from the 
plain) the teal literally covered the sur- 
face of the water and were crowded to- 


gether on the shore of the lake and about 


the margin of a small island. When 
alarmed they took wing and most of them 
flew out over several excellent passes to 
the Devil’s Lake (the great salt lake of 
Dakota) or to the smaller lakes and ponds 
in the vicinity. Some of them took but 
a short flight out over the prairie and re- 
tuined again, and all soon came back in 
small and large bunches. Without much 
care in the making of our blinds, and 
with no decoys, we made very good bags 
of them. On another group of ponds 
quite near the salt lake and separated in 
many places by a narrow beach, we found 
the teal equally abundant, and I used to 
stroll along the beach, with an Indian 
prowling along the opposite side of the 
ponds and driving out the ducks, and in 
the early morning before breakfast I killed 
more duck than I cared to carry, and the 
ambulance from the garrison often came 
out to my assistance. On one occasion, 
in the early morning, I took a stand be- 
fore daybreak on the beach where an 
immense flock of teal were in the habit 
of passing out when alarmed, and my 
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brother approached them with a repeating 
gun under cover of the grass. As soon 
as it was light enough to shoot he let fly 
at them, shooting five times in quick 
succession and bringing down a dozen or 
more birds, including one cinnamon of 
fine plumage, the handsomest specimen 
I ever saw. The birds started towards 
me but before coming in range, turned 
away and went out over a lower pass. 
A pair, however, came by within range 
and I bagged them both. The teal as 
they returned to the ponds in small flocks, 
came over the beach with great velocity 
and, as I had no dog, I tried to drop them 
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Indian pony and went in after them, rid- 
ing about through the grassy lake. The 
teal were very tame. As I approached 
I saw a coyote on the muddy bank, and 
he put up a large flock which flew directly 
towards me and, as they were passing by 
closely, I killed two of them. AsI rode 
about through the grass the birds arose 
in small bunches, presenting easy marks, 
and oftentimes flew but a short distance 
out over the prairie and returning gave 
me a second shot before alighting. My 
orderly dismounted and removed his 
shoes and stockings and was busy picking 
up the birds, and I would soon have killed 


“Cruising about the narrow waterways through the marshes and swamps.”’ 


- on the beach, firing well ahead of them 
(some twenty or thirty feet) as they ap- 
proached; but they often fell clear across 
the beach and into the pond on the other 
side. 

Some years ago, before the Northern 
Pacific Railway was'built into the Yellow- 
stone country, I made a journey on horse- 
back of some two hundred miles up the 
valley, starting at Ft. Buford, at the mouth 
of the river. The teal were quite abund- 
ant on the small ponds and streams, and 
one evening I observed them .in great 
numbers on a small, shallow and marshy 
pond quite near our camp. Taking an 
orderly as my retriever, I mounted an 


enough for the entire command of over 
an hundred men; but the sport was cut 
short by the appearance of several horse- 
men on a distant ridge. As we observed 
them ex silhouette against the evening sky 
we took them to be Indians, and my re- 
triever, with a large bunch of duck and 
his shoes and stockings in his hands, 
sprang into the saddle and we beat hasty 
retreat to the camp. We afterwards 
learned that the supposed Indians were 
some of our own troopers who had per- 
mission to go out and look for buffalo. 
We moved early the next morning and I 
reluctantly bade the teal adieu. 

All varieties of teal, when much dis- 
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turbed, feed at night and remain out on 
the open water by day. Our list of feath- 
ered game would be incomplete without 
mention of the European teal, a bird much 
like our green-wing, and which is an 
occasional visitor in Eastern North 
America. Baird says specimens of this 
bird have been taken in the vicinity of 
New York, and Mr. J. G. Bell found 
them in the New York markets. | 


II I.—THE GOLDEN-EYE. 


The golden-eye is similar in size to the 
wood duck, and like it,as I have observed, 
builds its nest in holes in the trees. It 
inhabits the whole of North America, 
breeding in the north and migrating 
southward as far as Cuba in the winter. 
They are nowhere, as far as I have ob- 
served, very abundant and I have only 
shot an occasional specimen when shoot- 
ing other wild fowl. The head of the 


golden-eye is black, glossed with dark 
green varying to violet. The upper parts 
are black and he is white underneath, the 
general effect of the bird being black and 


white. The iris is bright yellow. The 
golden-eye is sometimes called the 
“ great-head,” and more often the ‘“‘ whist- 
ler,” from the loud, whistling noise which 
he makes in his flight. 

The golden-eye breeds fromthe 42d 
parallel northward and, according to 
Richardson, it frequents the rivers and 
fresh water lakes throughout the fur 
countries in great numbers, and is by no 
means shy, but dives so dexterously at 
the flash of the gun or at the twang of 
the bow, and is so difficult to kill, that 
the natives believe it to be endowed with 
a supernatural power. 

Girard found it on Long Island and 
Says it is there called the “great-head” 
from its beautifully rich and thickly 
crested head. Dr. Cooper says it is 
abundant along the whole Pacific coast, 
but it is not common on the waters of 
the interior. As I have observed, the 
food of the golden-eye, when found about 
the salt water, often renders its flesh fishy. 
Audubon found the bird in the southern 
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rice fields, and Baird says birds taken 
near Boston were found fairly palatable. 
It is well known that a change of food 
often makes a material difference in the 
table qualities of birds. I noticed the 
controversy as to the sage grouse in a 
former paper, and the ruffed grouse are 
said to be exceedingly bitter and uneata- 
ble, and even poisonous, in the winter 
season when feeding exclusively on the 
spruce buds. I have shot the golden-eye 
at English Lake, Indiana, and on the 
Ohio River, and, while they are by no 
means as good as the wood duck and 
teal, I do not consider them unfit for food 
by any means. 

The golden-eye does not frequently 
associate with the wood duck or teal, but 
is often found with the buffle-head, mer- 
ganser, and other species that are expert 
divers like itself. 

Barrow’s golden-eye is often called the 
Rocky Mountain golden-eye from the 
fact that it is found breeding in those 
mountains. This bird is very similar to 
the other variety, and the difference is one 
of size rather than markings or coloration 
and of but little importance to sportsmen. 
Wilson does not mention this variety, and 
Dr. Coues refers to it as belonging to 
Arctic America and Europe and as hav- 
ing apparently a circumpolar distribution ; 
but Baird gives its habitat as northern 


North America, south in winter to New 


York and Illinois, and says that it breeds 
in the Rocky Mountains. According to 
Nuttall, it is often abundant in Lake 
Michigan and has been killed as far south 
on the Wabash as Mt. Carmel, Illinois. 
This form, like the other, usually nests 
in the hollows of trees, but Mr. Shepard 
found a merganser in Iceland, sitting on 
the ground on a nest not her own, but 
which contained four eggs of the Barrow’s 
golden-eye. Either the merganser gets 
on better with this duck than with the 
wood duck, or this merganser had been 
successful in the contest and captured 
the nest. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ISLAND. 


SAUNTERINGS IN THE LAND OF SUMMER.—Second Paper. 


By J. TORREY CONNOR. 


‘Oh, for a breath of cool, fresh air! 

Not a leaf rustles on the trees; 

The time is noon, the month July, 
The heat is ninety-odd degrees! ’’ 


HUS quoted the Professor, wiping 
the beads of perspiration from his 
brow, and sending down an- imperative 
summons for Buttons and ice-water. “I 
couldn’t have composed anything more 
suited to the occasion myself,” the Pro- 
fessor went on, ‘‘and the fact that it’s 
September instead of July doesn’t cut 
any figure whatever.” 

“Man down stairs wants to know if 
there’s anybody ’round here as would 
like to sail across to th’ island this after- 
noon,” said the friendly Buttons, deposit- 
ing the pitcher of ice water at the Pro- 
fessor’s elbow. 

“Tell him ‘yes,’” said the Professor 
with sudden decision. 

The amount of energy displayed by the 
Professor during the next hour was re- 
markable. He forgot that the heat was 
“ninety-odd degrees ;” he even forgot to 
drink the ice water he had ordered; and 
so well was his time employed that when 
the 1:30 train pulled out of the depot, 
beachward, we were aboard, bag and 
baggage. 

The island of Santa Catalina, a wildly 
picturesque spot with its lofty peaks, 
deep ravines, mountain-circled valleys 
and pretty land-locked bays, lies off the 
coast of Southern California. Thirty 
miles of ocean separate it from the main- 
land, but borne swiftly on white wings 
over the tumbling, foam-crested waves, 
we were not Jong in making the trip. 
The end of the journey came none too 
soon for the Professor, who leaned over 
the rail the greater part of the time, 
seemingly absorbed in contemplation of 
the wonders of the deep. 


Arriving at Catalina we skirted the 
coast for a distance, and finally cast an- 
chor in the Bay of Avalon, that stretched 
before us like a glittering mirror, rimmed 
in gold. Over beyond us yachts used 
for pleasure trips around the island lay 
at anchor; white sails dotted the blue 
expanse of water here and there, and 
fleets of small. boats, filled with jolly 
campers, floated seaward with the tide. 
Once ashore, the Professor’s interest in 
things mundane revived. 

“Go to the hotel!” he exclaimed in 
scornful accents. ‘Not if I know my- 
self! A tent on the beach is the proper 
thing. Lulled to rest at night by the 
music of waves breaking upon the shore, 
rising with the sun and—” 

“Cleaning the fish, and picking the 
flies out of the butter, and shaking the 
sand out of the blankets and walking a 
mile and a half for our daily loaf of bread. 
Oh, you can’t tell me anything about it, 
Professor. I’ve been there.” 

‘*Of course there are drawbacks,” said 
the Professor, loftily, “‘ but one must learn 
to look at these things from a philosophi- 
cal standpoint.” 

I made a great show of acceding to 
the Professor’s wishes under protest ; but 
in reality nothing would have induced 
me to coop myself inside the four walls 
of a hotel when I might pitch my tent 
anywhere along shore, in the shadow of 
the spreading oaks farther inland, or by 
some trickling mountain stream within 
the confines of one of the many cafions. 
We chose a sheltered spot on the beach 
for our camp, “handy to our morning 
dip,” as the Professor expressed it. 
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Our first trip inland was to one of the 
many picturesque cajions with which the 
island abounds. A walk of two miles 
brought us to the entrance of the cajion ; 
at first broad and easy of access, it gradu- 
ally deepened and grew narrow as it cleft 
the heart of the mountain. Clumps of 
bushes, berry-laden, and tangled vines 
mantled the walls in green, scarlet and 
gold; sturdy oaks had also found a foot- 
hold, and spread their leafy canopy over- 
head. A tinkling rivulet fell over the 
huge masses of rock that seemed at every 
step to bar our progress; but on we 
scrambled, catching at roots and sur- 
mounting obstacles with an agility that 
would have turned a mountain goat green 
with envy, had there been one in the 
vicinity. The trend of the cafion was 
upward, and for three miles we ascended 
a sort of natural, winding stairway, formed 
by great boulders, one upon the other. 
The Professor had brought his rifle, ex- 
pecting, I doubt not, to bag a bear or 
two; I had been chaffing him about it as 
we toiled up thc steep ascent. We finally 
arrived at the top of the mountain, very 
tired and with five miles between us and 
supper. 

“How do you expect to get that old 
blunderbus back—” I began. 

“Hush!” whispered the Professor; 
“look there.” 

I followed the motion of his index fin- 
ger and—could I believe my eyes?—saw, 
across the cajion, a magnificent mountain 
goat, his form plainly silhouetted against 
the evening sky, as with head thrown 
back and feet firmly planted upon a rock 
he stood, sniffing the air suspiciously. 
Even as I looked the rifle spoke, and the 
echoes answered. 

“I’ve got him!” shouted the Professor, 
as the animal leaped headlong from the 
rock, crashing through the underbrush 
and rolling to the bed of the stream be- 
low, where he lay quivering, his life-blood 
dying the water crimson. Making a de- 
tour we reached the place without diffi- 
culty. The sound of the shot brought 
a Mexican herder to the spot; with his 
help the animal was packed to camp and 
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that night we dined off the identical goat 
that was brought down by the Professor’s 
blunderbus. Needless to remark, the 
Professor rather plumed himself on this 
exhibition of marksmanship, although I 
repeatedly assured him that it was noth- 
ing more nor less than a chance shot. 

A day or two after this little adventure 
we determined to visit the isthmus, a 
narrow strip of land connecting the main 
body of the island with a smaller portion. 
At one time a Government outpost was 
stationed at this point, and the barracks 
were yet standing, though untenanted. 
We accordingly embarked upon our 
twenty-mile cruise and everything went 
smoothly so long as the wind and tide 
were in our favor, but, after the manner 
of winds and tides, there was a sudden 
change, and we found ourselves eight 
miles or more from camp with no breeze 
to fill our flapping sail, and with the al- 
ternative of remaining where we were or 
rowing back through the fog. 

Just as we had resigned ourselves to 
a night on the ocean wave we saw ahead 
a smooth beach and signs of human 
habitation—a small boat drawn up on 
the sand, and, behind a clump of euca- 
lypti, a tumble-down adobe house. No 
sooner did we land than we received a 
tumultuous welcome from an assorted 
pack of dogs, and later from the rest of 
the family—a squat Mexican and his 
wife and their numerous progeny. 

We found that we had stumbled upon 
no less a personage than Mexican Joe, a 
picturesque character, who had lived all 
his life upon the island, and who was by 
turns herder, hunter, fisherman, guide— 
in fact, man-of-all-work. They served 
us hospitably with the best the larder 
afforded, which best was a Spanish stew, 
hot with red pepper, and various other 
dishes, all more or less peppery. Joe, on 
learning our destination, offered to guide 
us overland, furnishing burros for the 
transportation of ourselves and necessary 
supplies. We arose at an early hour the 
next morning, and after partaking of more 
red pepper in various guises, set forth on 
our journey. Joe’s little son, a lad of ten 
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years, accompanied us, riding a diminu- 
tive, mouse-colored burro that appeared 
to be chiefly ears. Sometimes the trail 
wound along the verge of the cliff, and 
looking down, down, one could see the 
foaming breakers, dashing on the rocks 
below. Again we skirted a cafion, hund- 
reds of feet in depth, our pathway but a 
narrow shelf along a wall of rock that 
rose precipitously, without so much as a 
bush to take hold of in case of a stumble. 
As the Professor said: “There's really 
nothing but the sky to grab at if we go 
over the shelf.” 

We had traversed the dangerous path- 
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the depths below lest we should see the 
mangled form of the child upon the rocks. 
All at once we heard a shout: 

“Madre santissma! Will no one 
help me?” 

Neither Joe nor J could turn in our 
tracks, as we were on the narrowest part 
of the trail where two could not walk 
abreast. The Professor, being in the rear, 
swung himself from his saddle and lying 
face downward on the rock, looked down. 

“Well, if the little beggar isn't jammed 
up against a manzanita bush!” he ejacu- 
lated. ‘‘What shall I do, Joe?” 

Joe in his excitement was jabbering 














‘* Borne on white wings, we were not long in making the trip.”’ 


way but half its length when the burro 
which the Mexican boy was riding 
stepped on a rolling stone, slipped, and, 
although it made a valliant effort to re- 
gain its footing, went over the cliff, crash- 
ing through the chaparral. The boy had 
brought up the rear of the procession, 
and the Professor was riding just in front 
of him. Fortunately the rider swung 
loose from the saddle, but in its struggles 
to climb back-on the trail the burro had 
knocked the boy from his insecure foot- 
ing, and he, too, disappeared over the 
edge of the chasm. 

For an instant we seemed to be para- 
lyzed with horror, fearing to gaze into 


away in his own language; but when he 
understood the situation he unfastened 
the lariat from his saddle, and making a 
running noose passed it back to me, and 
I in turn passed it to the Professor, who 
“managed to stick,” and with some diffi- 
culty hauled in a very white-faced boy, 
whose only injury was a sprained ankle. 

“Seems to me you have reaped enough 
glory for one week,” I remarked. “First 
you bag a mountain goat, and then a 
Mexican.” 

“All’s fish that comes to my net,” 
laughed the Professor. 

Los Angeles, California. 





A VOYAGE IN THE LET 


HER RIP. 


A Story of the Blockade of Wilmington. 


By CHARLES 


S soon as the Rip had adjusted her- 
self to the ocean swell, and every- 
thing was put in shape for the run, For- 
sythe had time to look around and size 
her up. On the other voyage she had 
carried an officer of the Emperor Nupo- 
leon’s suite, and it was said that he had 
been fearfully enraged to find that, while 
sitting on the rail of the ship, his coat- 
tails had been chewed off by sharks or 
other fishes as they dragged along the 
surface of the peaceful sea. It was cer- 
tainly true that the Let Her Rip sat low 
in the water, and that her rail could be 
reached by one standing in a boat along- 
side. She was an extreme type of her 
class, 250 feet in length, with thirty-five 
feet beam, and drawing but seven feet of 
water. Her hull was of iron, painted a 
faint blue tint that also extended over 
everything above the water-line. She 
had double oscillating engines as powerful 
as the hull could stand, and three funnels 
that gave her a top-heavy look. She 
showed two masts, without topmasts, ex- 
cept for the two six-foot sticks from which 
her signals flew, and in spite of the enor- 
mous paddle-wheels, twenty-two feet in 
diameter, was calculated to look as near 
like nothing as possible, at such times as 
she would be apt to let the blockaders 
get within sight. 

The Rip was built to carry a little more 
than 700 bales of cotton, with deck ca- 
pacity of 100 more, or 800 in all. As 
these bales were of 450 pounds each, and 
the cotton could be sold at a profit of 
more than fifty cents in gold per pound, 
in Liverpool, the winnings of a successful 
trip, from outward cotton alone, would 
reach $180,000 gold. 

It was dusk as they rounded St. David's 
Head and held a westerly course along 
the shore, close in, for fear of a sailing 
ship supposed to be the sloop-of-war /xo, 
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and which had come up from the south- 
west late that afternoon, and was thought 
to be hovering about the three-mile limit, 
with a disposition to make considerable 
allowance in her own behalf, in the matter 
of judging the neutral boundaries. Jn 
pursuance of the utmost caution always 
to be observed when in any danger, the 
crew was taught to act at all times as if 
in sight of the coast and in the neighbor- 
hood of the blockaders. 

The moon was coming up nearly be- 
hind them, casting the long shadows far 
ahead, and lighting the adjacent shores. 
The chatter of fishermen on the rocks 
could be plainly heard, and now and then 
they would pass a boat with its killick 
out, whose occupants would sit in silence 
as the ghostly steamer swept away. The 
black smoke rolled from her funnels and 
hovered along the oily waves, and For- 
sythe realized the disadvantage the block- 
ade runners were at from being obliged, 
for lack of Pennsylvania coal; to burn the 
fuel that of all kinds produced most 
smoke, while the blockaders, burning 
anthracite, were often able to get very 
close without being seen. 

They were making probably twelve 
knots—it being the custom to save their 
speed as well as their fuel for emergen- 
cies—when the bell rang sharply in the 
engine-room, followed instantly by the 
signal to back water. The great wheels 
stopped, and then reversed, and as For- 
sythe looked forward he saw, but a cable’s 
length ahead, the outlines of a lofty ship 
that lazily and silently rolled along under 
her topsails and staysails, as if desirous of 
nothing but to kill the time. The danger 
past, the steamer’s engines were again 
started ahead, and as they crept alongside 
and below the swinging yard-arms of the 
stranger, the whistle of a boatswain was 
followed by a hail: 
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“This is the U. S. ship /zo. What 
ship is that ?”’ 

“The Let Her Rip! from, Bermuda, 
bound to New York.” 

A roar of laughter came from the 
decks of the /vo as Captain Tooker’s 
answering shout was heard; someone in 
the foretop yelled to look out they didn’t 
get into the Dead Letter Office, and the 
steady throbbing of the engines sent the 
steamer out of sight and hearing. The 
Jno was a terror, even.to steamers, as she 
could sail fifteen knots under favorable 
conditions; a ship that in Revolutionary 
times might have enrolled her name with 
that of the Constitution and the Enterprise. 

It was about eight bells, or between 
that and nine o’clock, when they had 
drawn away from the land until they were 
no longer in neutral waters, and the great- 
est of vigilance was put in practice. Talk- 
ing out loud was absolutely forbidden, as 
well as smoking, or any noise that might 
draw attention from a neighboring ship. 
The regulations, though strict, were care- 
fully obeyed, as the payment of wages 
depended entirely upon the return of the 
vessel to a neutral port. Every seaman 
who could buy a bale of cotton was to be 
allowed to ship it on deck on the return 
trip; this having been found to be a cer- 
tain means of insuring the loyalty of all 
hands. A man who has a profit of $250 
to $350 at stake is likely to keep an eye 
open for treachery in others. 

When Forsythe had shipped as third 
engineer on the Rip, he had scarcely 
thought of the wages, which he recalled 
in the silence of the high seas as having 
been stated as $450 gold—not a pitiful 
sum to have in hand if his plans should 
fail. He also realized that Tyler’s hints 
at leaving at Wilmington confirmed the 
theory that his only object in shipping 
was to so double and confuse his trail 
that it would be impossible to track him, 
and also that he could not be in need of 
money, as he would forfeit, by leaving, 
wages amounting to $180 in gold. For- 
sythe had gone on thearticles as Williams, 
and Tyler and his mysterious associate 
had taken respectively the names of Wat- 
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son and Anglum. The duties of third 
assistant engineer occupied one-third of 
the twenty-four hours daily in active 
superintendence of the engine-room, but 
it had been understood that during the 
first day Forsythe was to acquire a famili- 
arity with the machinery, which was sim- 
ple as it was powerful, compound engines 
being yet an idea of the future. At ten 
o’clock he turned in and slept until 
awakened, towards the break of day. 
He was on deck a minute later, and 
looked about. 

The murky line of smoke still trailed 
across the water, but a southwest wind 
sent it drifting into the northward, instead 
of leaving it to spread like a cloud in the 
steamer’s wake. The water fell in torrents 
from the paddle-wheels and a long white 
pathway stretched behind them into the 
shadowy hollows of the rising seas. As 
he looked ahead, he saw a dingy line of 
clouds and, even in the lingering dark- 
ness that fled before the growing light of 
day, it was to be seen that disagreeable 
weather was coming. Their speed had 
been reduced to ten knots or a little better, 
this being intended to bring them close to 
the coast towards evening of the third 
day, on which night they would attempt 
to run through the blockading fleet. One 
or two sails were far away on the line of 


. the horizon abeam, and a steamer making 


a heavy smoke was disappearing in the 
north and east, probably one of the 
freighters from Nassau loaded with cot- 
ton for Liverpool. 

Forsythe lost no further time than that 
had been consumed in his hasty glance 
around, and at once reported for duty in 


the engine-room. The second engineer 
had just relieved the chief, and gave For- 
sythe all the information that seemed 
necessary in regard to his duties. The 
latter was a trifle nervous for fear his lack 
of experience would be surmised, but in 
a short time saw that as the vessel was 
to make but ten knots during all the time 
he would be likely to be on duty, he 
would have no trouble in filling the po- 
sition; especially as the firemen seemed 
to understand their duties, and there was 
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little to do but to regulate the action of 
the engines and maintain the speed un- 
changed. 

At eight bells, when the sun was well 
up, and the advancing line of dirty weather 
loomed in a gloomy bank of rising clouds 
and squalls that showed like bits of rain- 
bows in the sunlight, breakfast was served, 
and the watch was changed. The rigid 
rules of the night hours were no longer 
in force, and although no unusual noise 
was allowed, the discipline was much like 
that of any vessel in a safe and established 
trade. Forsythe’s regular duties not be- 
ginning until 4 p. m., he took a stroll 
from time to time about the decks, study- 
ing meantime a way to possess himself 
of the stolen property. That he could 


not in any way prove his right to it was 
quite plain, and it was also plain that right 
was likely to be of little weight among a 
crew of men who held their lives so 
lightly that they were swiftly making their 
way into adventures and risks that might 
land them in Davy Jone’s locker. 


That 
their business was not unlawful there was 
no dispute among the nations ; but it was 
also a matter of international convention, 
that while actually running the blockade, 
or while between a blockaded port and a 
neutral one, they were liable to be fired 
upon and perhaps sunk, and that their 
only means of defence could be the old 
and primeval one of running away. 

While he was leaning over the bows 
and watching the steady curling of the 
waves that arose on either side of the 
knife-like stem, the man at the foremast 
head notified Captain Tooker, who was 
on the long bridge reaching all the way 
across the deck between the paddle- 
boxes, that a vessel was in sight ahead, 
and that he thought it was a steamer. 
Leaping into the fore shrouds, he soon 
made out the white speck that showed 
against the leaden clouds. If anyone was 
to be afraid, it was not for them, as they 
were still on the high seas, and fully pro- 
tected by the English flag that at once 
was set at the mainmast head. The 
stranger, however, showed suspicion, and 
changed her course enough to see if the 
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Rip had any intentions of speaking her. 
The latter vessel continuing her course 
exactly as at first, it looked as if her sus- 
picions were allayed, and after running a 
little longer to the southward, she again 
resumed her course in such a direction as 
to soon bring the vessels near together. 
It was but a few moments before she was 
seen to be of the same type as the Ap, 
and that she flew an English flag. After 
the Captain had looked her over carefully 
with a glass, he said it was the Cornudia, 
expected at St. George’s two days before 
the sailing of the Azp. 

There was considerable excitement on 
board when the Cornudia again changed 
her course with the evident intention of 
speaking them. She came up with the 
swiftness and grace of a white-winged 
gull, her decks piled high with cotton and 
her halliards gay with bunting. When 
within hail, both steamers stopped, and 
papers were exchanged by dexterous 
tossing across the intervening waves. 
The Cornudia’s time was no more to be 
wasted than the Azf’s, and hardly a min- 
ute passed before the black smoke rolled 
aloft again from the funnels of both ves- 
sels and the monotonous churning of the 
wheels went on. In this short space they 
heard that the Corxudia had had a close 
shave, and had been hulled twice by 
shells, as evidenced by two shattered 
plates on the port quarter. The present 
voyage was the ninth she had made, and 
she was regardec with unbounded admi- 
ration whenever she steamed into the 
harbor of St. George’s, where the wharves 
would be crowded with excited people, 
whose cries and cheers floated out to 
greet the saucy ship. It was also her 
last voyage, in this business, as she was 
captured the next time she attempted to 
enter Wilmington. That she was entitled 
to the admiration she had awakened is 
evident in the regularity of her arrivals 
at Bermuda, which were as follows—at 
the port of St. George’s. She first arrived 
from England December 22, 1862; she 
returned from successful trips to Wil- 
mington, January 19, February 19, 
March 22, April 20, May 28, June 20, 
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July 25, August 17, September 11, and 
finally, after meeting the Let Her Rip, 
October 11, 1863. When she came in 

on May 28, she was eight days behind 
her previous records, and was believed to 
have been captured or sunk. When she 
at last was signalled, the town went wild 
with joy, and the captain, on landing, told 
the crowd that he would make the lost 
time up on the next trip. He kept his 
word and steamed into port on the 2oth 
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three trips—about half of the number 
having been thus accounted for by the 
Union navy. The ordinary chance of 
success was something like a toss of heads 
and tails. 

When Forsythe went on duty at four 
in the afternoon, he found the man Tyler 
at work as fireman, and had the best of 
opportunities to watch him. He soon 
observed that although the weather was 
not very hot, and the windsails supplied 
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‘* The Cornubia came up with the swiftness and grace of a white-winged gull, 
her halliards gay with bunting.” 


of June, as if running the blockade were 
child’s play. This vessel must have 
made $1,000,000 for her owners during 
her brief career of ten months. In July 
1864, the U.S. Consul at Bermuda re- 
ported that up to that time eighty-five 
steamers in the blockade-running trade 
had been at St. George’s, of which num- 
ber twenty-two had been taken or sunk 
by the blockaders on the first voyage, 
and nineteen had been lost before making 


them with a fair amount of fresh air, 
Tyler was working in more clothing than 
he could be at all comfortable in; and 
that while the other firemen were stripped 
to their waists, he never as much as 
opened his shirt at the neck. At every 
opportunity he would get into the current 
of air from the windsails, but seemed to 
have his own reasons for dressing as he 
did. Forsythe’s suspicions that he had 
the bonds about his person were strength- 
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ened, and almost confirmed by his stocky 
appearance about the waist. It seemed 
probable that the bonds were under: his 
shirt, in a jacket or broad belt fitting close 
to his body, and in all events, there would 
be no reason to think he would ever let 
them out of his possession for a moment. 

The second night at sea was stormy 
and unpleasant, with the sweaty waters 
of the Gulf-stream washing on board and 
squalls of pouring rain slatting against 
the skylights and sometimes sweeping 
like a deluge along the decks. Tyler had 
been relieved by another of the firemen, 
and shortly afterwards Forsythe was also 
off duty. Going down into the cabin, he 
put on his oilskins and a sou'wester and 
rubber boots, and went on deck, partly 
to think, and partly to fill his lungs with 
fresh air, and finally came to a halt a little 
forward of the fore shrouds, where he 
could lean against the rail and watch the 
rush of the water at the side of the ship. 
There was not a light aboard that could 
be seen either from where he stood or 


from any passing vessel, and the Ai 
crept on with only the ghostly luminous 
softness of the waves, smitten and beaten 


into foam by the paddle-wheels. The 
wind was strong, but varying in its 
strength, swooping up sometimes against 
the bows so fiercely that the stubborn 
resistance of the vessel set her frame to 
creaking and the engines to laboring like 
the giants that they were. 

The sky was thick with heavy clouds 
that seemed, between the squalls, to be 
swimming past, and for all that might be 
seen from the decks, the steamer might 
have been in the midst of a fleet or within 
her own length of the guns of a man-of- 
war. At last there came a gust of rain 
so cold and sharp that Forsythe knew 
before he felt it sting there was hail in it. 
As it struck him he crouched behind the 
bulwarks to shelter himself, and for a 
space of five minutes it sounded like the 
rattle of bullets from stem to stern, and 
when it ceased it was as black on deck as 
it could have been under the main hatch. 

The squall had stopped as quickly as 
one could draw his breath, and Forsythe 
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was already getting out of his crouching 
position, when he heard the shuffle of 
feet beside him, and then a short and 
angry talk between Tyler and his partner, 
as he at once guessed from their words, © 
and in the course of which, although it 
lasted hardly a minute, he heard Tyler 
bitterly cursed by the other. They moved 
away, and he went to the other side of 
the deck, to avoid being seen. He had 
but partially caught their words, but had 
heard something about “half the lay,” 
then Tyler’s reply, in which he mentioned 
Wilmington, and the twice repeated word, 
in the nature of a demand—* Now! now!” 
The unintelligible reply to these words 
had been followed by the cursing he had 
heard. It looked to him as if, in some 
accidental manner the partner, evidently 
a man he had not known until he went 
on board the Strathness, had stumbled on 
Tyler’s secret, the possession of the bonds, 
and was trying to extort from him a divis- 
ion of the plunder. 

A little while later both the men turned 
in, and as talking was not allowed in the 
forecastle after any of the crew were 
asleep, it was quite certain they would be 
snoring shortly. Forsythe now made up 
his mind to know whether or not Tyler 
had the bonds, or at least to make sure 
that he had something stowed away under 
his shirt that he could be reasonably sure 
would prove to be those securities. 

An hour afterward, or some time dur- 
ing the middle of the watch, he slid down 
the forward companion-way into the fore- 
castle, with which he was somewhat 
familiar, and seated himself on a chest 
over which he had nearly fallen, and after 
listening a moment, had deliberately 
struck a match and lit his pipe. As the 
feeble light gave him a chance to see the 
bunks he improved the opportunity so 
well that he was sure of the one in which 
Tyler was sleeping, as in this one the 
occupant had stowed himself away with- 
out removing his jacket. To make sure, 
he stood by his side and stooped until 
the glow caused by drawing the fire in 
his pipe to its greatest intensity lit up his 
features, and confirmed his surmise. Of 
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course this was at best a ticklish business, 
if the only danger had been that of alarm- 
ing Tyler, and no account were to be 
taken of the strong probability that once 
he had been caught in the act of playing 
the spy he might accidentally fall over- 
board before another sun arose. This 
would almost certainly have happened if 
the two had detected him listening to 
their talk during the squall. 

But the most delicate part of the in- 
vestigation still 
was to be made, 
and it was with 
his heart in his 
mouth, from 
sheer excite- 
ment, that he 
touched the 
sleeping stoker 
carefully, but 
firmly, with the 
tip of his fore- 
finger, in several 
places about the 
waist. It was 
easy to feel, after 
he found the 
man did not 
move, that he 
wore something 
in the nature of 
a wide belt be- 
neath his shirt, 
and finding that 
whatever it was 
it was sufficient- 
ly stiff and thick 
to prevent the 
touch of his fin- 
gers being no- 
ticed, he was 
enabled, in less than ten seconds, to make 
sure that the bulk of what he had con- 
cealed in this way was enough to account 
for the presence of the bonds. The man 
moved suddenly but he was not quick 
enough to move again befure Forsythe 
disappeared. 

It was now ten o'clock, and the night 
had turned out cold and raw, with the 
wind shifted into the north and west, and 
the masses of clouds broken into heavy 


‘* He heard Tyler bitterly cursed by his partner.” 
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scud, through which the moon sailed like 
a fire-ship in a stormy sea. The spray 
flew over the starboard bow at times, but 
Forsythe was too busy with his plans, 
or lack of plans, to feel it sting his face 
as he paced with swaying motion up and 
down the drying decks. There were so 
many poor schemes crowding into his 
mind, and so few of any kind that did not 
involve the risk of a disastrous failure 
and the possibility of personal danger, 
that he was sad- 
ly perplexed, 
and the full 
sense of the dif- 
ficulties to be 
avoided came 
upon him with 
at first a dis- 
heartening in- 
fluence. That 
he was bound 
to do a risky 
and even a des- 
perate act to 
achieve success 
he at last was 
convinced. The 
first thought of 
using stealthy 
violence, or 
open violence, 
had never been 
entertained. To 
attack the man 
would raise an 
alarm, and to 
strike him down 
while off his 
guard would be 
so near the pos- 
sibility of killing 
him that he looked for a more satisfactory 
resolution of the dilemma. 

It was while passing the engine-room 
that he stopped and watched the steady 
motion of the finest engines John Bull 
could turn out to fill his own pockets 
and incidentally to help the struggling 
slave-owners against whom he had been 
declaiming and cruising for so many years. 
From the talk of the second engineer, 
who was on duty, he knew that some- 
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thing was wrong below, and went down 
to be of any help he might. 

Out of a vast amount of cursing and 
growling, he drew the facts to be that the 
steam pump used to fill one of the boilers 
with water as it was needed, had taken to 
acting as only a pump can act at times, 
and that there was trouble to get the in- 
jector to work. Anyone who has a fair 
knowledge of machinery may be able to 
use the injector as a means of filling a 
boiler, but to tell why it works is another 
thing entirely, and the only thing harder 
to explain is why it does’t work at other 
times. The injectors of the Azp’s boilers 
looked something like large surveyor’s 
levels that had been fastened in the most 
ingenious manner to them, and to an or- 
dinary mechanic they seemed no better 
adapted to filling them with water than 
in Christian eyes the Angola rain-makers 
seem qualified to perform a like office for 
the gourds of the trusting savages. It was 
some little time before the one that balked 
could be made to work, and it was with 
a sense of exultation that Forsythe real- 
ized that he was the only one on board 
that understood the complicated affair, 
and that without his assistance serious 
trouble might have resulted. He had 
taken time during his studies to learn the 
reasons for the results obtained from the 
injector, and again saw the value of learn- 
ing a thing well. 
to possibly help himself to capture the 
securities. 

When Forsythe finally went below and 
tried to get to sleep, the probability that 
they would attempt to pass the blockade 
within forty-eight hours brought to his 
mind such a sense of the short time in 
which he must act or fail that he only 
succeeded in dismissing his anxieties by < 
strong mental effort. When he woke 
after having slept in a rather excited man- 
ner, if the expression may be allowed, 
the daylight showed through the cabin 
skylight, and the motion of the ship indi- 
cated a quieter sea and less wind. 

Although he would not be expected 
in the engine-room until after breakfast, 
he dressed and went on deck. The wind 


He also saw a way ~ 
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had again hauled and was blowing out 
of the north-east, with a hazy look to 
windward, but a clear sky overhead. A 
large sailing ship, a four master, was slid- 
ing into the north-west with everything 
set; with the wind abeam. That she was 
a Yankee was evident in the radiant white- 
ness of her cotton sails, at that time so 
costly to foreigners that they were seldom 
seen on their vessels. She was so close 
that both ships had set their ensigns, and 
the larger craft also flew the red flag of 
old England. The havoc made by the 
Southern privateers had driven most of the 
foreign-bound American vessels at that 
time to seek the protection of the English 
and other flags, and hundreds of such ships 
were then sailing under foreign registers, 
although owned in the North. The cap- 
tain was looking at the stranger with a 
glass,and Tyler, and Anglum, his partner, 
were as near the quarter deck as they 
were allowed to loaf, when the captain 
said to one of the three passengers stand- 
ing about him. 

“That ship is the Atlanta, owned in 
Boston, and is sailing under English col- 
ors to keep out of the clutches of Maffitt. 
If I commanded the Florida I would sink 
her if I had to fight the whole English 
navy afterwards.”’ 

‘‘How do you know the vessel so pos- 
itively?’’ asked one of the persons he 
had spoken to; ‘she is a long way off it 
seems. 

“T used to sail the ship in the India 
trade, until she went to Australia and I 
took tothe P.& O. line. I could tell the 
tip of her fore topmast stay sail as far as 
I could see it.” 

When Boston was mentioned, Forsythe 
started involuntarily, and as he looked at 
Tyler he noticed that he was exchanging 
glances with Anglum, and that they soon 
lounged forward, talking in a careless 
way to each other. It was some minutes 
later, after trying in vain to recall the 
reason he had for remembering the At- 
lanta’s name, that it came to him all at 
once. Some six years before, he now 
remembered having seen the same 
ship at a Boston dock, and that he had 
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been told that but a few days before she 
came into port, the mate had shot the 
captain, in a quarrel, and had tossed him 
overboard. 

During this day the sea kept smooth 
and steady progress was made, and as 
the speed had been very uniform, they 
were about 500 miles from the Islands 
and half that distance from the coast, or 
less. Their exact position was known 
only to the captain himself. As the night 
came on again for the third time, extra 
precautions were taken, as before daylight 
they were liable to be in the vicinity of 
the outer line of blockaders; these ships 
sometimes even sighting the Bermudas. 
The exhaust of the engines was now 
turned under water, all the cabin dead- 
lights were covered with canvas, the chick- 
ens and coops sent below, and everything 
struck aloft that could be dispensed with. 
About ten o'clock a squall blew up from 
the eastward, and for an hour the rain 
poured down, making it difficult to see to 
any distance. There being none of the 
usual ship's lights carried, the danger of 
running plump into another vessel was 
quite enough to make everyone nervous, 
especially as they were getting into the 
Gulf stream and the route of vessels in 
the West India trades. When it was the 
thickest and darkest, the moon being too 
low too give any light, the sea for half a 
mile in all directions was suddenly lighted 
up by a projectile, as it appeared, that 
shot out of the north and fell steadily 
and swiftly towards the Af, passing so 
close to the decks that one of the old- 
time sailors swore he had his whiskers 
singed, and falling into the water ahead, 
where it sunk with a loud but muffled 
sound. 

The Rip had brought a Bermuda pilot 
out, as was often done, to have him handy 
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on the return trip, and the old darkey 
was sitting on the cabin skylight when 
the glare and rush of the terrible projec- 
tile sent him howling with fear below, 
and not until daylight could he be induced 
to go on deck again. He said that he 
had watched the gun practice from the 
forts on the islands, and that he had never 
seen anything of the kind in his life, and 
that if the Yankees had invented guns 
that shot such things as that he would 
stay home and plant onions for two and 
six a day and never go to sea. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if he ever really believed 
that a meteor had caused the alarm and 
nearly struck the vessel, and after the 
war was over his favorite theme was the 
description of the wonderful shell that 
burst over his head that night. 

Throughout the day much trouble had 
been had with the refractory pump, and 
at last the cylinder head split clear across: 
by some oversight the duplicate parts 
had been stowed under the bulk of the 
cargo and to repair it was then impossi- 
ble. The injector was therefore to be 
relied upon for filling the boiler, and it 
being risky to rely on any one source of 
supply, orders were given to connect one 
of the other donkey pumps to the dis- 
charge pipe of the broken one as this 
pump could serve both of the boilers to 
which it would then be attached. This 
was to be done at daylight, it being 
thought it would only be necessary in 
case the injector should act worse than 
usual. The chief engineer had been ill 
during the afternoon, and it looked as if 
double duty was ahead for the others 
unless he was able to turn to in the morn- 
ing. A suspicion of yellow fever was 
always in attendance in those latitudes, 
and a general feeling of anxiety prevailed 
on board. (To be continued. ) 
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A Sequel to “Dunk Cavens’ Luck.” 
: Edited by S. D. BARNES. 


{| NOTE BY THE EpITOR.—Since the publication of the closing chapters of ‘‘Dunk Cavens’ Luck,” many of 
Sports AFIELD’s readers have expressed their belief that half the story was left untold—arguing that, since 
Dunk’s boyhood and early youth had been so replete with incident, the history of his after-life must needs be 
worth the telling. Since the worthy Cavens’ chiefest characteristic was the ease with which he could tumble into 
difficulties and fight his way out again, it seemed to them altogether impossible that any amount of “luck,” 
whether good or bad, could altogether divest our hero of a trait so peculiarly his own. It mattered little that 
the homeless, friendless boy, blest with no possessions save his shot-gun and hound, had become the moneyed 
Mr. Cavens, owner of a mustache and matrimonial aspirations; for, having accompanied him thus far through 
the briary brakes surrounding the mountain of success, his many friends could not repress their desire to watch 
his ascent to its highest peak, or, perchance, acquaint themselves with the circumstances attendant upon his 
failure. This desire can hardly be termed inexcusable, even though founded upon curiosity alone; but whether 
it will not lead to disappointment in the end must be learned by a perusal of this, the second book of the 


“Chronicles of Dunk.’’] 





CHAPTER I. 


Dunk Prepares for ‘‘Settling Down.” 


N back-tracking through the pages of 
my memory, it strikes me that the 
week following my chase of Jed Craw- 
ford and consequent accidental re-en- 
counter with my old friends, the Watsons, 
was, by all odds, the shortest of my life. 
I was so plumb full of genuine happiness 
that I could hardly find time to eat or 
sleep. It wasn’t so much because I had 
recovered the money that I had niggered 
and scrimped through so many years to 
save; but it seemed that a merciful Provi- 
dence had directed Jed in his flight, and 
that everything had turned out for the 
best. 
anywhere in Arkansaw except right slap 
in front of Bill Watson’s gate, it would 
have been “all day” for one or both of 
us in the shortest possible order. My 
nerves were all on edge from the excite- 
ment of the previous forty-eight hours, 
and I reckon I would freely have given 
the money Crawford had stolen for a 
chance to see his handsome, laughing 
face mocking me beyond the bead of my 
old revolver. But when, at last, there 
was nothing lacking but pressing the 
trigger, my girl sweetheart, Lucy, was 
there to save us both—Jed, from a fate 
that he owned to deserving; myself, from 
a deed that I must have regretted later on. 
Meeting old Bill and his outfit opened 
up a whole field of new sensations to me, 


If I had overhauled my false friend - 


for it was just about the first time in my 
life that I had ever experienced anything 
like the pleasures of home-coming after 
along absence. The whole family seemed 
tickled to death to see me, and the funny 
part of it was that they kept taking on 
over me until I allowed they was never 
going to stop. For the first two or three 
days and nights it looked like they divided 
time, turn about, some of them working 
or sleeping while the others “talked to 
Dunk.” First and foremost, Bill took me 
into the house and, after plundering 
around a few minutes, yanked a little, 
tow-headed kid from under the bed and 
introduced him as a new arrival in the 
Watson household. 

“Three year old las’ June,” says he, 
‘an’ ther smartest kid of his age an’ 
inches in Arkansaw. Bet ye caint guess 
what we call ’im?” 

I shook my head doubtfully; but just 
then I felt Sally’s chubby hand on my 
shoulder, and her voice drowned mine as 
I started to say “ Bill,” as a first venture. 

“Hit’s ‘Dunk,’ ” she says; “‘John Cav- 
ens Watson’; but ther ol’ name is best. 
An’ now—only think, Bill!—we’ve got 
both our Dunk’s, now. We've got ’em 
BOTH!” 

And then the dear old girl commenced 
to cry, and Lucy and the twins chipped 
in; and, pretty soon, that great, big, over- 
grown calf of a Dandy—the same fellow 
that I used to fight and quarrel with every 
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day on the old White River cabin boat— 
made a dive for the door and [| could 
hear him outside snubbing and choking 
like a ’possum with the croup. And 
while the picnic was in full blast, I was 
trotting my namesake on my knee, filling 
the pockets of his first breeches with 
small change and showing him how to 
pull the loads out of Colonel Blythe- 
wood’s old six-shooter. 

I reckon that little Dunk Watson got 
more attention for the next few days than 
any poor man’s kid in all the corn-bread 
region west of the Mississippi, for it some- 
how seemed that Lucy and I was both 
anxious for his welfare; and every time 
he strayed out into the yard we would 
head for him from different directions, 
and would make him trot us around to 
see the chickens, or the old black sow’s 
pigs, or Sally’s tobacco patch, or sorhe 
other one of the remarkable sights of the 
plantation. The twins appeared like they 
wanted to follow us, at first; but Sally 
generally managed to find work for them 
in the kitchen, and she wouldn’t listen to 
Lucy turning her hand to any sort of 
work, except bread making. 

“Let Lucy make the biskits,” I would 
say. And then we would take possession 
of the kitchen; and after the meal was 
over I would brush the flour off of my 
coat collar and we would take young 
John out for another stroll. 

Poor Crawford was the only drawback 
to our general happiness. He had caught 
a terrible shaking up when his horse fell 
on him, and we allowed for a long time 
that his hip was broken ; but his injuries 
turned out to be less serious than we ex- 
pected. However, it was two or three 
days before he could stir about a bit ; and 
it was pitiful to see him lying there, bear- 
ing the pain without a murmur and 
gloomily watching what was going on 
around him; He was getting the best of 
care; for Sally nursed him as tenderly as 
if he had been one of her own people and 
I tried my best to cheer him up; but, for 
a long time, Jed seemed powerfully in the 
dumps and would hardly give us a civil 
word or a friendly glance.. 
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But at last, about the fourth day after 
his accident, Jed called me as I was pass- 
ing his door, and I found him sitting in 
the rocking chair, propped up with pil- 
lows, and with his hair and beard neatly 
combed. He held out his hand in a 
shame-faced way and I grasped it heartily. 

“You're lookin’ brighter, ol’ man,” 
says I. 

“Lucy was just here,” says he. “Dunk, 
that girl is an angel. She ought ter hate 
me fer tryin’ ter injure you; but it seems 
like—” 

And then he broke clear down and 
commenced to cry. 

‘Thar don’t nobody hate ye, Jed,” says 
I. “That's all foolishness. It takes 
more’n one mis-step ter ruin a gentleman, 
an’ I ain’t afeared of your makin’ any 
more bad breaks like this last one. Keep 
a stiff upper lip, an’ you'll come out on 
top, yet.” 

He shook his head sadly. 

“T’ve lost ev'rything, Dunk,” says he. 
“My mill is mor’gaged an’ I haint got a 
dollar in ther world ter redeem it. I reck- 
on it would hev been better fer me, in 
ther long run, ef you’d plugged a bullet 
through me, like ye fust aimed tew. I 
was crazy, then, for I’d lost more’n ye hev 
any idee of; I was desprit an’ willin’ ter 
die, an’ I ought ter be more so zow, when 
I kin see what I was tryin’ ter dew.” 

I comforted him the best I knew how, 
but I couldn't bring myself to talk over 
the matter that I knew was worrying him 
the most. His fortunes had gone wrong 
in love as well as in money making, and 
it was plain to see that Jed, in posting up 
his books, had charged his rejection by 
Maude Johnson to my account. I had 
never spoken a word of love to the girl 
during all the years I had worked for her 
father, but I knew, from her own admis- 
sion, that Crawford was not far wrong in 
his guess. Naturally, I thought it right 
to do what I could towards patching up 
a universal peace all around, and as John- 
son was still at Bill’s, resting up after our 
long chase, I called him out to the fence 
and give him a good straight talk. 

“How's Jed?” says he. 
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“Takin’ on pow’rful,” says I. “TI tell 
ye, Johnson, we’ve had Crawford sized up 
wrong all ther way through. You tuk 
him fer an ord’nary thief, an’ so did I; 
but I'll bet my head that he turns out ter 
be white ter ther backbone.” 

“He’s a damn scoundrel!” says John- 
son; “Gentlemen don’t rob thar best 
friends.” 

And then I button-holed the old planter 
and commenced laying down the law. 

“ Look a-hyar, ol’ man,” says I, “ how 
long has it bin sence you expected ter 
take Jed Crawford as a son-in-law, an’ 
allowed ter give him a life-time position 
as sich ?” 

“‘T was a fool!” blurted Johnson. 

“Not much,” says I. “’Twas Jed that 
showed up silly—an’ it seems all the 
funnier ter me because, gen’rally speakin’, 
his ekil fer smartness is hard ter find. Ye 
see, this was the how of it. When he 


went ter Maude fer his answer she was 
tuk by surprise an’ fit shy—as gals some- 
times will; an’ what does Jed dew but 
jump at the notion that I had cut in ahead 


of him. Then, the rest of ther bizness 
follered as a nat’ral consequence. It 
wasn’t my money he was arter. He was 
wantin’ ter play even an’ knock me out’n 
ther runnin’; an’ he tuk that way, ruther 
then to stick a knife in me.” 

“Blame fool!’ grunted the planter. 

‘Good thing fer me, anyway,” says I. 
‘‘As it happens, thar’s bin no harm done. 
Now, ther proper thing fer you an’ me, is 
ter boost Jed back onter his feet ag’in an’ 
make aman of him. An’—partly fer his 
own sake, but mostly fer Maude’s—that’s 
jest what we're goin’ ter dew.” 

“T wont turn my han’!” snorted John- 
son. ‘Ther feller hes ruined hisself, an’ 
he kin go ter blazes fer me. Go ahead 
an’ act ther fool, ef ye like, but don’t look 
fer any holp from Johnson.” 

“T haint expectin’ much,” says I, “but 
you'll dew yer part when ther time comes. 
Crawford allows he kin find that borried 
money he slung in ther bresh; an’, bein’ 
as I’ve done got his note fer ther four 
hundred, I'll jes’ let him keep it. We'll 
stan’ off ther mor’gage an’ cut my timber 
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accordin’ ter ther old arrangement. Yow 
see, I aim ter marry afore long an’ kaint 
afford ter miss sech a chaince ter make 
money.” 

“ Goin’ ter marry, hey ?” says Johnson, 
meditatively. 

“Me an’ Lucy,” says I. “An’ now, 
you pull out fer home an’ I'll watch Jed 
day an’ night till ye git back. But, mind 
ye: Efsomethin’ aint did ter cheer Craw- 
ford up, he’ll jest about blow out his own 
brains afore ther week's over.” 

It was forty miles back to the Johnson 
plantation, but the old man was a powerful 
lover of good horse-flesh, and he managed 
the round trip, someway, in less than 
forty-eight hours. Jed Crawford’s face 
was a study when the big family carriage 
halted before Watson’s gate and Maude 
Johnson came walking up the narrow 
path between the rows of yellow chrys- 
anthemums. He turned as pale asa sheet 
and leaned a dead weight on my shoulder, 
while his lip was trembling like a baby’s. 
Maude’s eyes were rivetted on his own, 
and she couldn’t have noticed me less if 
I had been a Guinea nigger. 

‘‘We have come to take you home, 
Jed,” says she; and that was the only 
word passed. He followed her without 
a word of questioning—just as a well- 
trained spaniel follows its master—just as 
he has followed her bidding ever since, 
through ten long years of married life; 
playing second fiddle with a cheerfulness 
that speaks volumes for the depth of his 
love and devotion. 

The rainy season set in right away after 
Crawford’s departure, and the ground 
softened up until any kind of outdoor 
work was quite out of the question. This 
state of affairs suited me, the best in the 
world, for it left me with nothing to do- 
except to sit around and smoke, play 
hide-and-seek with little Dunk and talk 
to Lucy. It isa wonder how many things. 
us two found to talk about, and how often 
we could tell the same stories over and 
over without finding them tiresome. And 
between whiles, Bill and I was planning 
to move the whole family onto my land 
near Crawford’s mill, build a couple of 
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cabins—for just ove wouldn't an- 
swer at all after the coming 
Christmas—and settle down for 
two or three years of good hard 
work. I had already ordered my 
wedding suit from Little Rock, 
Lucy and her ma was up to 
their eyes in plain and fancy sew- 
ing, and, everything considered, 
my future prospects looked 
brighter than a brand-new pie- 
plate. 


CHAPTER II. 
John Henry Sr. Misses a Bargain. 


One afternoon, along about 
the last of November, I rode 
over to Des Arc to see if there 
was any news from my tailor- 
built clothes, and it was grow- 
ing tolerable late before I struck 
the spreads of ’Possum Slough 
on my way back. The late rains 
had flooded the entire country, 
White River was her biggest 
and ugliest, and the back-water 
at the slough crossing was close 
on to a hundred yards wide. I 
stopped a minute at the water's 
edge to sling my saddle-riders 
across my shoulders, and just 
then two men, who had followed 
me out from town, rode up and 
one of them covered me with a 
shot-gun while the other made 
a grab at my bridle-rein. 

“You're Dunk Cavens ?” says 
the man with the gun. 

“Sure thing,” says I. 

“T’ma dep'’ty sheriff,” says he, “an’ I’ve 
got papers fer ye. You holped Cun’l 
Blythewood murder ther Mayes boys, 
‘bout five years back, an’ we-uns hav 
aimed all along ter pull ye ther fust time 
ye showed up. Take his gun, Tom, 
while I keep him kivered.” 

I was unarmed and told them so. And 
while I was in a fair way of talking, I re- 
marked that the sheriff was my friend and 
“white” to the backbone and that he had 
shaken hands with me not two hours be- 
fore. As for themselves, I thought it 
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‘* Maude came up the narrow path between the rows 


of yellow chrysanthemums.”’ 


doubtful whether either had sense enough 
to act as deputy-dishwasher at a nigger 


hotel. Incidentally, I reckon I made use 
of a little bad language, for as “Tom” 
tied my hands behind my back, he 
laughed and said it was a good idea to 
cuss while I could, since my time for in- 
dulging in such amusements was growing 


‘ powerful short. 


“We're squarin’ ol’ accounts ter day, 
Dunk,” says he. “You've done had yer 
turn at ther bat, an’ now hit’s our’n. Gag 
’im with his own han’kerchief, Bob. Thar. 
That’s ther stuff! Now, lead off fer Gum 
Shute an’ we'll give him a free ride. Make 
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tracks lively, tew; I kin hyar somebuddy 
comin’.” 

Thirty odd years of experience in the 
woods has placed me on terms of tolera- 
bly close acquaintance with shot-guns ot 
all builds and descriptions, but I have 
yet to see a bigger or uglier-looking fire- 
arm than the one that was staring me in 
the face all the time Bob was tying my 
hands and wadding my mouth agape with 
Lucy’s new silk handkerchief. Threat- 
ened by a pair of barrels that looked as 
big as two bacon hogsheads, there was 
nothing to do but to knock under and 
take what was going to follow. Life was 
sweet to me just then—sweeter, by a large 
majority, than ever before or since— 
but I knew a show of fight on my part 
would end in a cloud of smoke and a 
terrible racket, and that Dunk would be 
apt to come out of the rukus looking re- 
markably like a cat-squirrel struck amid- 
ship by a Winchester .45. By taking 


everything good and easy I might be able 
to put off the disagreeable part of the 
business for an hour or two, and there 
jwas no telling what might happen to help 


me out of the hobbles. 

As this thought was dodging through 
my head, one of the men caught at my 
bridle rein and we turned squarely from 
the road, splitting the wet, rain-dripping 
woods at a quick trot. Gum Chute was 
a deep, narrow cut-off through which the 
waters of White River rushed in a time 
of overflow, and as its nearest point was 
hardly four hundred yards from the scene 
of my capture, it was not many minutes 
before we came to a halt on its bank. A 
first glance showed me the earth on all 
sides cut up with the tracks of horses and 
men; a second, the forked trunk of a big 
ash, lying in a bit of an eddy and snubbed 
to the shore with a length of trot-line. 
And after that I knew, as plainly as if I 
had been told, that all the arrangements 
for catching and caring for me had been 
made long before, and that Tom’s care- 
less promise of a “free ride” meant right 
smart more than I had allowed at first 
thought. 

I kicked my foot free from the stirrup 
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and dismounted, and at the same moment 
felt a coil of rope brush my cheek and 
tighten around my throat. 

“We're takin’ no chances, Dunk,” says 
Tom with a dry sort of laugh. “We've 
heered that yer a great han’ ter travel, 
an’ hyar’s ther craft that'll kerry ye on 
yer nex’ trip. Walk on board, ef ye like, 
or we'll tote ye—Bob an’ me; but we 
aint runnin’ no risks of losin’ our star 
passenger overboard. Oh, no; we could- 
n’t stan’ nuthin’ like that.” 

I reckon they thought I might drown 
myself rather than stand the torture they 
had made ready for me. I don’t say 
their anxiety was entirely without 
grounds. For an instant my heart felt 
like a chunk of lead and every particle 
of hope left me; but, just then, I caught 
the sound of a distant voice calling my 
name. For fear that my captors might 
hear it as well I stumbled noisily forward, 
stepped steadily on the floating tree, and 
then slipped down astride its trunk at 
Tom's order. I hoped—oh, how earn- 
estly !—that they might be slow about 
tying me in my place, but a few deft 
turns completed the business. I was 
forced down upon my breast, a half-hitch 
of the rope on each wrist and ankle hold- 
ing me in this position; a sharp knife was 
drawn across the snubbing line, and the 
log was shoved into the mad current 


which carried it away with arrowy swift- 


ness. 

“ Bye-bye, Dunk,”’ says Tom, as I slid 
into mid-stream. “Good luck tew ye on 
yer voyage, an’ may ye go slap through — 
to New Awleens ’thout hittin’ a sawyer.” 

“Don’t fergit us, ol’ man,” added Bob. 
“ Amid ther joys an’ alloorments of some 
sunnier climb, try ter remember ther 
Mayes boys an’ yer partickler frien’s, 
thar cousins.” 

And so I was to suffer all this because 
I had once been the stumbling-block in 
the way of two common cutthroats! Oh, 
how I cursed the gag that choked back 
the answer I would have given them! I 
savagely twisted my head around to send 
back a farewell glance of defiance, but 
the rushing waters had already swept me 
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beyond their sight. Then the springy 
branches of the ash collided with a big 
cypress and the butt swung slowly around 
while the waves surged over the log, 
blinding me in their anger and at times 
covering me, head and ears, with their 
icy flow. The worst of it was over in a 
moment, but, before the ash again 
straightened itself in its course, I was as 
wet as a turkey chicken after a July 
shower and nearer drowned than I ever 


‘* Mought be wuth suthin’ tew ye ter be turned go,’’ says he. 


want to be again. But all the time I was 
listening—straining my ears for the voice 
I had heard a few moments before. 

Suddenly, far up.the chute, my name 
was repeated again. 

“Dunk !""—it was Jed Crawford’s voice; 
I would have known it among a thousand 
—“ What’s the meanin’ of this, you fellers 
thar? That’s Dunk Cavens’ hoss— 
whar’s its rider ?” 

If there was a reply made my ears 
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could not catch it; but, an instant later, 
a revolver shot and the roar of a heavily 
loaded shot-gun rang out almost together, 
Then, two more shots from the pistol— 
and all was still once more. Again I 
waited and listened while, above the mut- 
tering roar of the chute, the rapid beating 
of my heart came as distinctly to my ear 
as the blows of a rail-maker’s maul. 
Waiting, listening—but still dashing 
along with awful speed; deeper into the 


‘‘Now, how much, d’ye reckon ?”? 


wilderness of swamp and cane; farther 
and farther into the gathering gloom of 
that dreadful night. 

“ Dunk !—Dunk Cavens!” 

Thank God that my senses stayed with 
me till I heard that earnest hail once 
again. Only a whisper it seemed, but it 
was loaded to the guards with the best 
news ever given breath in the swamplands 
of old White. Jed was alive! That was 
one fact for me to be proud of. Maybe 
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he had discovered the way I had gcne 
and would take a boat and follow. It 
was a slim chance for my. life but I gave 
it very little thought at the time. Closer 
to my heart than the hope of rescue or 
the remembrance of Lucy’s dear face lay 
the consciousness of gratified revenge. 
Crawford had fired three shots and was 
still alive and able to “‘ holler,” and I knew 
what might be expected of his marksman- 
ship—in spite of his bad success when I 
had posed as his target. It was beyond 


question that my would-be murderers had ~ 


come out second best in the scrimmage 
on the bank of the chute. 

And after the momentary thrill of glad- 
ness from thisthought I remember mighty 
little of what happened, for, about that 
time, I was plunged head-first intoa tangle 
of vines, half strangled by a sudden dip 
and roll of the ash, thumped and rubbed 
against saplings and stumps, and scratched 
into ribbons by briars and thorns of all 
lengths and sizes. It was _ horrible! 


Human flesh and blood can bear a great 
deal, but there is a potnt that courage and 
endurance can’t hope to pass, and my 


nerves fairly played out under the strain. 
The Lord knows how near Death came 
to me that night, but He mercifully spared 
me the knowledge of all my peril and 
suffering. With a quick surge the big 
ash swung sharply to the right, a low- 
hanging limb struck me a cruel blow 
across the forehead and I knew no more. 

The ash was floating in still water when 
I came to myself again. On every side, 
as far as I could see, the moonlight was 
reflected from a calm, currentless surface. 
To an old woodsman like myself the 
wonderful change in my surroundings 
was easily enough explained. A sudden 
turn of the current had given my old 
tree a slant into the shallow water of the 
overflow and its headway had carried it 
so far that the roar of the chute was lost 
in the distance. My voyage had come 
to an end, and rather sooner than I had 
expected or my captors had wished. I 
had run the gauntlet of a thousand dan- 
gers and come through alive and whole 
in wind and limb; but, for all that, it 
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struck me that I had mighty little to be 
thankful for. Among the drifts and snags 
of the river I couldn’t have lived a min- 
ute; but there are worse things than a 
sudden death by drowning, and one is to 
be bound to a floating log in dead water, 
bruised, bleeding, and chilled to the heart, 
and doomed to linger on until starvation 
ends your torture. The annual overflow 
had come, and it had come to stay. It 
might be July before the river got into 
its banks again, and, long before that 
time came around, the gars, turtles and 
buzzards would have robbed the old ash 
of the last trace of its passenger. 
During the years I had lived in the 
swamp country I had heard of more than 
one person who had ventured into the 
overflow in the flood season and never 
returned. Their fate was wrapped in 
mystery. It had accidentally happened 
that the missing persons were invariably 
“hard citizens,” who might have had their 
own reasons for dropping out of sight, 
and, like many others, I had more than 
half believed that their disappearance 
could be accounted for without going so 
far as to believe them dead; but now I 
knew better. For the first time in my 
life I could see that the overflow was full 
of unsuspected dangers, and I began to 
wonder why I hadn’t discovered this fact 
before. A thousand different causes 


-might bring a man to his death while 


cruising around in this great forest sea, 
alone and many miles from possible help. 
A falling limb might wreck his boat, 
drowning him, or at best, leaving him to 
starve or perish from cold. A sudden 
chill—a mere attack of the ague, to which 
all swamp-dwellers are subject— might 
leave him helpless for a time and an easy 
victim to some hungry, water-hemmed 
panther. Or he might lose his boat in a 
swift current, take refuge on a floating | 
tree and gradually go stark, staring crazy. 
This was the most horrible thought of 
all, but when it once had entered my 
brain there was no getting rid of it. 
Sooner or later that would be my fate. 
I could expect nothing else. No mortal 
man could retain his senses long under 
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such circumstances as mine. He would 
cling to hope for a time; then there would 
come a period of despair when he would 
pray for death—and after that, the wild 
laughter and pitiful gibberish of a maniac. 
My heart sank at the thought and I 
fought fiercely to tear my hands free from 
the tightening, water-soaked cords; the 
next instant forcing myself to quietness 
with the awful thought that madness was 
already throbbing in my brain. 

Hours passed and there I lay like a 
trapped otter, painfully turning my head 
from side to side and watching the silent 
waters around me. There was a possi- 
bility that Jed Crawford might be look- 
ing for me along the course of the chute, 
but if such was the case he was mighty 
saving of his wind, for nothing like the 
call of a human voice could be heard. 
An ow! fluttered in the branches overhead 
and hooted solemnly. A wildcat snarled 
at me from his refuge in a hollow gum, 
and, now and then, with a swashing boom, 
some great tree would pull its decayed 
roots from the softening earth and fall in 
the inky flood. 


Suddenly, like a flash of lightning from 
a midnight cloud, a blazing ball of fire 
loomed up in the far distance and swept 


towards me with silent speed. I watched 
it with hungry eyes, my brain throbbing 
with the pressure of new hopes. It was 
certainly the flare of a head-lamp—most 
probably borne by some venturous fur- 
hunter, prowling the overflow in search 
of game. At all events my discovery, in 
such a broad stretch of open water, was 
now but the question of a few minutes 
time. On, on, came that blesséd light, 
until, at last, I could hear the dip ofa 
deftly-handled paddle. Then, when the 
blaze was brightening the trees around 
till I could see the grain of the bark— 
the sound ceased, and I knew I had been 
seen. 

“ Hello, stranger!” came a loud hail in 
cracked, quavering tones. 

I could only answer by bobbing my 
head up and down as far as the slack of 
the rope would let me go. But there 
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IgI 
was no mistaking shat voice; and my 
throat was nearly bursting to speak a 
name—just one short word of three 
letters. 

“Tied hard an’ fas’, I see,” says the 
newcomer. ‘‘ Mouth done up in er rag, 
tew. Waal,I be doggone! Reckon ye 
wanter git loose, hey?” 

I nodded again but kept my face turned 
from the light, while my soaked and mat- 
ted hair hung over my cheeks like a veil. 
The dugout's prow grazed the log as it 
swung around, and its occupant now 
held it alongside by grasping a broken 
limb. 

“Mought be wuth suthin’ tew ye ter 
be turned go,” says he. ‘Now, how 
much, d’ye reckon? Shell we call hit 
twenty dollars—er, bein’s times so blamed 
hard, we'll say only fifteen? How duz 


_ thet strike ye, pardner?” 


I kept my head down and made no sign. 

“‘Twelve an’ er half, then,” says he. 
“Yas, I'll make hit an even ten—seein’ 
hits you. Ten dollars, stranger. Las’ 
call an’ fa’r warnin’. Yer in er pow’rful 
tight fix an’ money ortn’t ter be no ob- 
jick. Hit’s yer las’ chaince. Ten dol- 
lars—right now—er, kerswish, I turns my 
dugout an’ leaves—Oh, Lordgoddlemity ! 
Hit’s Dunk!” 

I had turned my face squarely to the 
light, and the old man’s surprise, when 
he got a good look at me, was so comical 
that I nearly choked. In less time than 
I can tell it the rope was cut and I was 
yanked into the dugout, and a pint bottle 
of red-hot bug-poison held to my lips; 
but I shoved the liquor aside and caught 
at the hand that held it. 

“Pap!” I sobbed. 

“Yas, Dunk, hit’s me,” replied my res- 
cuer. “Ther same mis’able, unlucky ol’ 
cuss ez ever, Jes’ think of hit, John 
Henry: Sixty-five milyun men-critters in 
Arkinsaw, an’ ef hit hed bin any feller 
’ceptin’ jes’ you I'd bin dead sartin of er 
hull roll er dollars. Jes’ anybuddy but 
you, Dunk—cuss ther luck!” 


(To be continued.) 
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HE Navajos engaged in the excavations 
now going on at Pueblo Bonita, Chaco 
Canon, N. M., for relics of the unknown races 
who inhabited this country before the advent of 
the white man, notified us that a great rabbit hunt 
would take place on the following Sunday, in 
which all the Navajos within a radius of twenty 
miles would take part, and invited us to join them, 
which we were very glad to do upon the assem- 
blage of a party of them at our camp at the ap- 
pointed time. Opening into the Chaco Cajion 
from the southwest at Pueblo Arroyo is a wide 
canon which drains a great open country, free from 
trees, rocks and arroyos. At this place, about 
three miles from camp, the hunt commenced. 

In going to the hunting ground the Navajos, 
upon any kind of a mount they could command, 
spread out over the width of the caiion, beating 

the whole region thoroughly at a very leisurely pace as it seemed to us, being a 
slow walk. Here and there could be seen groups breaking down the greasewood, 
and taking sticks about two feet in length. The majority came prepared with these 
clubs trimmed and peeled; no other weapon being used except the bow and arrow. 

No rabbits were scared up in going through the cafion, but upon emerging the 
Professor jumped a cottontail and immediately took after it, supposing that to be 
the plan. All the Navajos near by began to laugh. Wecould not understand why 
at the time, but soon found that the cottontail was not the game sought. 

The first jack-rabbit seen was a half grown one and proved to be a good runner. 
All took after him, shouting and whipping. We supposed the shouting was to tell 
the whereabouts of the game, as for the first half mile the rabbit kept almost out 
of sight. He ran with his ears close to his head, but all to no purpose. He was 
soon tired, and then even the slower horses gained rapidly upon him, and in less 
than a mile he commenced to dodge. This proved fatal to the fugitive, as all sur- 
rounded him, and he was despatched by a club thrown very expertly by one of the 
riders who immediately dismounted, as did all the others. Then, while their horses 
were getting their wind, they talked over the runs they had made, the good and bad 
qualities of their horses, and why it was not their good fortune to secure the game. 
Every one was enthusiastic and good natured, and when the victor had securely 
tied the rabbit to his saddle, all were ready for another run. 

In a few minutes a large female was started but proved to be very swift for a 
mile, when she was lost for a time in the grass. It was our good fortune to start 
her and run her for a half-mile, with the Navajos in the rear; but in going over a 
slight raise she was lost again, once more started, and followed so closely that she 
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ran into a burrow. The party soon gath- 
ered and we waited the result with inter- 
est. The first of the Navajos arriving 
there of course claimed the game. He 
took a sheepskin from his saddle and 
pushed it into the hole as far as he could 
reach, stopping it completely. Then he 
unearthed the game in a very short time 
and handed it over to me to despatch, 
but I declined; so a Navajo took it and 
struck it on the back of the neck with 
his hand. This was sufficient. 
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After seeing the second capture we de- 
cided to return to camp, and did not learn 
the number caught. Another hunt is to 
take place soon and we are invited to 
that also. This will be on the Chaco 
mesa, where there is less grass and the 
rabbits can run faster. From our own 
knowledge we now know that three or 
four fellows, mounted upon any kind of 
ponies, can run down and kill the jack- 
rabbit. 

Pueblo Bonita, N. M. 


MY BIRCH CANOE. 


Where is thy rival, my birch canoe, 

Always willing and ever true, 

My darling, in whose lines I trace 

The strength of man, and woman’s grace? 

Through riffles and rapids we glide along, 
My birch canoe and I. 

The waters and rocks make a merry song 
For us as we pass by. 


Ill. 


II. 
In quiet pose, floats my lady fair; 
Roses wild scent the summer air, 
While lilies white their perfume shed 
And water willows shade her head ; 
For she trusts in thy strength, my birch canoe, 
Out on the glassy mere. 
When the winds awake, she loves thee, too, 
So she rests without a fear. 


Some far-a-way day you, pet, must lie 

Empty, unloved, ’neath wintry sky. 

Mosses of green and lichens grey 

Will deck my birch canoe some day. 

Well! The lady fair and the master and mate 
Must go the self-same way, 

So we’ll pull together and laugh at the fate 
That awaits us all—some day. 


Provo, Utah. 


WALTER M. WOLFE. 





“There is certainly thi 
of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





g in gling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 





FISHIN’ FOR FUN. 
I haint no crank in the fishin’ way— 

Like some mighty triflin’ friends of mine 
That go puddlin’ ’round, ev’ry blessed day, 

With minners an’ worms an’ a hook an’ line— 
Thar’s tew much work in this world ter dew 

Fer sich as that; but I sorter wish 
I cud go on the crick ev'ry month or tew 

An’ set fer a week an’ fish an’ fish. 


Now, ‘taint so much that I want the fish— 
Fer beefsteak ’n’ gravy suits me best— 
But I like ter see my line go swish— 
Ty-swish through the water, gallywest, 
An’ the bass flap over an’ shake thar tails, 
An’ the pick’rel jerkin’ my bob, kerplunk, 
An’ holdin’ it down like a kag o’ nails 
Or a water-soaked red ellum chunk. 


That’s what I like, better’n all the fish 
That ever was baked or b’iled or fried. 
You cud pile ’em all up on a silver dish, 
With other grub corded ’round the side, 
An’ say, “Here, Bill, you kin take yer pick— 
Eat up what’s here or go ketch some more;” 
An’ I'd gether my fish-pole mighty quick 
An’ light a shuck through the nearest door. 
El Paso, Texas. BILL SIMpson. 


_— 


A DAY ON THE SOO. 





How many there be here who could 
better supply the subject matter of this 
caption than I, I know not, though cer- 
tainly there are many to whom such a 
heading will recall happy days of pure 
unadulterated sport such as is readily 
found in the vicinity of Sault Sainte Ma- 
rie, Michigan—called Soo, for short, by 
us Soo-ites. 


One beautiful day last August we— 
that is, Frank and yours truly—with our 
sympathetic and sport-loving wives and 
children, hied us to the boat house and, 
stowing our dunnage and tackle in a boat 
apiece, pulled for a point some six or 
eight miles down the river where speckled 
trout and lively yellow perch were in 
abundance. Wesoon reached the grounds 
and all hands plied the lines until we had 
enough fish for dinner. Then we went 
ashore, and while “ our girls” spread their 
cityfied lunch on the rocks we cleaned 
the fish, built a fire-place of stone and a 
fire of brush—putting the skillet on with 
a few slices of nice fat bacon, first; then 
filling it up with the fresh plump trout 
and perch which were done to a turn in 
an incredibly short space of time. The 
exercise of rowing in the beautiful North- 
ern air and the excitement of the fishing 
had given us all a keen appetite; so that 
the quantity of fish eaten largely surpassed 
that usually served at home and the unan- 
imous verdict was that the only proper 
way to eat fish is that way. Certainly 
we caught no boastful strings of fish, nor 
ones of such size that if we told of them 
our word would be doubted; yet they 
were large enough and plenty enough 
for our needs, and the afternoon furnished 
more for supper, which we ate as we did 
our dinner on the rocky beach, feeling 
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restful and refreshed for that only draw- 
back to a trip on the river—a long pull 
home against the current. 

Again and again do we enjoy a day in 
this manner and never fail of having far 
more pleasure than when spending the 
entire day fishing with nothing but a cold 
lunch, coming home tired, with a lot of 
fish to dress for the next day's meals. 

A great many people who visit the 
Soo every season never taste fish but on 
their hotel tables and do not know that 
the rushing rapids right in front of the 
city will afford them many an elegant 
speckled trout or white-fish, while but a 
few miles away a party may catch perch, 
trout and bass, cook them right on the 
shore and enjoy such pleasure as is but 
little known to the average resorter; and 
all this too at an expense almost insigni- 
ficant. 
guides or expensive outfits, although if 
one wishes a catch of trout worth coming 
hundreds of miles to make, he can secure 
it through the services of some of our 
reliable guides, and I'll warrant he'll not 
begrudge the expense for their assistance. 
For sportsmen and fishermen the Soo 
stands to-day well up in the lists. We 
have especially good service in outfitting 
and are convenient to both good fishing 
and shooting in season; so that the wea- 
ried worker may come here and find per- 
fect sport. James A. Lawrie. 

Sault Ste Marie, Mich. 


THE WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR. 


The fishing experience in tropical Mex- 
ico, related by Mr. Daviess last month, 
reminds me of an incident witnessed by 
myself, some years since, in the mountains 
of Southern Missouri. But in this case 
there was no killing of fish with machetes 
to lend a slight coloring of -sport to the 
“natives’” murderous work. Dynamite 
was the sole instrument of destruction in 
use, and not a single cartridge was wasted. 

The stream was rapid and shallow, with 
occasional deep pools in whose crystal 
depths large schools of red-horse and 
hog-suckers lay in sluggish contentment. 


There is no occasion for hiring’ 
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The plan of procedure was to send a boat- 
load of men to whip the pools and scare 
the fish across the shoals, and, as they 
passed over the shallowest points, a half- 
stick of dynamite would be thrown just 
before the frightened school, generally 
exploding at the proper time and killing 
dozens of four and five-pounders at each 
shot. 

As the heap of fish on the bank grew 
larger, the excitement increased and the 
men doing the “blasting” incidentally 
grew careless and forgot the need of 
caution in handling high explosives. 
Finally, just as a fuse had been ignited, 
the man holding the cartridge had his 
attention called by a shout from one of 
the beaters and failed to throw the dyna- 
mite as quickly as he ought. I was stand- 
ing, when it exploded, some fifty feet 
away; but I turned in time to see the luck- 
less fellow falling on the rocks, with his 
stumps of arms uplifted in pitiful despair. 
Both hands had been torn away at the 
wrists, and the sight had gone from one 
eye forever, but the dynamiter somehow 
escaped with his life, and is now, perhaps, 
lounging along the banks of Bryant's 
Fork, a useless spectator of the sport (?) 
in which he can no longer take an active 
part. RoGeER REED. 

Clarendon, Arkansaw. 


—~>—— 


From a Tormented Spirit. 


I would like to ask of your readers, 
collectively and severally, whether they 
know of anything in the way of a face 
lotion or ointment that will give positive 
protection from the bites of mosquitoes, 
gnats and flies? I fish a good deal 
during the spring and summer months, 
in spite of the constant music of and fre- 
quent attacks from the “swamp warblers ;” 
but if any of my fellow readers of Sports 
AFIELD can tell me of something in the 
way of a “bite preventive” which actually 
possesses “anti-muskeeter-istic” proper- 
ties, they will thereby confer a favor of 
more than ordinary value. 

J. P. GARLAND. 

Buffington, Missourt. 
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A VIRGIN LAKE. 


While in the Tomahawk Lake region, during 
the summer of ’93, the writer’s headquarters were 
at Minocqua, Vilas Co., Wisconsin. At that time 
pike, bass and muskallonge were plentiful in the 
Minocqua, the Kee-wau-kee-sauga and the four 
Arbor Vite Lakes. A row through this natural 
chain of clear and limpid lakes—surrounded on 
all sides by giant forests—can be accomplished 
without a single portage, and while passing through 
their connecting thoroughfares a twilight shadow 
prevails, with scarce a sunbeam breaking through 
the green, arched dome above. 

The third and fourth Arbor Vite Lakes are less 
frequented than many of the other lakes in this 
region. Their waters are alive with native game 
fish ; while deer roam at will in the surrounding 
torests. The third lake of the chain, Lake Carroll, 
is a beautiful sheet of water whose shore line will 
measure fourteen miles in extent. From this lake 
the writer has taken some excellent strings of pike 
and bass. Notable among the lot were forty pike, 
of a total weight of sixty pounds, which were taken 
in one and one-half hours. Fourteen muskallonge, 
secured at different times, weighed 105 pounds, 
the largest, seventeen pounds; and I have fre- 
quently taken from these waters good catches of 
bass. ; 

Two miles directly east of Lake Carroll, is a 
small lake which, previous to July. ’93, had never 
been fished. Inquiries from guides and the older 
residents, convinced the writer that not a fish-line 
or canoe had ever parted its waters. Three miles 
south of Minocqua—down the Tomahawk. River— 
lies another very small lake, about eighty rods 
long by forty wide, which is entirely surrounded 
by cranberry marshes, and has no visible inlet or 
outlet. A prominent member of the Wisconsin 
Legislature, who has a summer villa on the banks 
of Minocqua Lake, visited the small lake just 
mentioned during the summer of ’91 and secured 
fifty-five green bass, ranging in weight from two 
to four and one-half pounds. Other parties have 
fished there since without results; the very first 
party having left its waters as barren of fish as a 
puddle in the road. But the little body of water 
lying east of Lake Carroll has not yet been de- 
pleted of its tinny wealth. Brown and Swanson, 
two noted guides, visited it on one occasion, but 
the trip was not unaccompanied by difficulty. 
Landing their boats and leaving the contents— 
even down to the fishing tackle—they picked their 
way through the unbroken forest, with only a 
deer trail to guide them. After several hours of 
hard walking, they came to the banks of a lake, 
possibly a half-mile across, surrounded on three 
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sides with heavy growths of pine, while a cran- 
berry marsh bordered the fuurth. One of the men 
crawled out on the trunk of a fallen tree and care- 
lessly threw a piece of bark into the water ; it had 
no more than touched the surface when three or 
four large bass made the water boil in their at- 
tempts to take the supposed bait. Several pieces 
were thrown with a like result, clearly proving 
that this lake was alive with splendid fish. The 
discoverers of this virgin lake planned to visit it 
again, intending to build a raft to fish from, since 
getting o boat through the dense woods was quite 
out of the question ; but, during the seven weeks 
spent by the writer in that vicinity, they failed 
to carry out their determination. Really, there 
was no reason for such an undertaking. When it 


is possible to row twenty-five miles in three direc- 
tions from Minocqua, through various lakes and 
rivers, all containing legions of fish, why should 
anyone voluntarily undergo the hardships attend- 
ant upon a trip through pathless woods and bottom- 
less marshes ? 
Charles City, Iowa. 


VANE SIMMONDS. 


—~>— _ 


BASS FISHING IN THE POTOMAC. 


Bass fishing commences here June 1, and, this 
being the first year we have had any close season, 
we anticipated and have since-had some splendid 
sport. Early this year the B. & O. canal, which 
runs parallel with the Potomac, was seined and 
thousands of bass, perch and other fish transferred _ 
from the canal to the river. While in the canal 
no sport could be had with them. They were 
apparently as sluggish as the carp and could sel- 
dom be enticed to take a hook; but now, since 
the number of fish in the river has been augmented 
by those transplanted, our seven weeks of close 
time has been followed by better success in angling 
than we have known for years. 

As an experiment, some thousands of salmon fry 
were placed some three months ago in Cabin John 
Creek ; but local anglers seem to put little faith 
in seeing or hearing of them again. Several years 
ago asimilar experiment was tried —the Fish Com- 
mission then putting in several thousands—but 
not a sign of the fish was afterwards seen. In the 
Monocacy, and quite a number of the rivers and 
streams ranning into the Potomac, numbers of 
bass and crappie have been planted this year. 
The crappie is considered by many fishermen as 
nearly the equal of the bass, as he is game to the 
last, frequently reaches three pounds in weight 
and ranks superior as a table fish to the white or 
yellow perch. Perch fishing has afforded good 
sport for some of our local anglers who never seem 
happy except when on the river; and it was with 
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these fish that they ‘‘kept their hands in” during 
the close season. 

The Potomac is very quickly effected by rains 
along its tributaries, and there is probably no 
river in the Eastern States that gets muddy so 
easily. I have been cheated out of several days’ 
sport by reason of this, for a single night’s rain on 
any of the rivers running into the Potomac will 
convert this usually clear stream into a respectable 
rival for the muddy Ohio. I have, however, 
managed to put in considerable time after the bass 
and have had right royal sport, for our Potomac 
bass is celebrated for his game qualities. The last 
time, I went, a week ago, to Seneca, Md, and 
managed to land five bass in two hours. The fish 
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A GOOD CATCH OF BLACK BASS. 


I notice in the August number the description - 
and photograph of a very nice lot of black bass 
taken by Mr. Schuttinger in Forest Lake, Minn. 
The photograph accompaning this article represents 
a catch made in a few hours, at Grand Junction, 
Mich., by three of my friends and myself. We 
left our homes in Benton Harbor on the morning 
train and reached the lake, about forty miles away, 
at 9a m., thus losing the best part of theday. We 
also drove two miles for our dinner, which took 
two hours more of our valuable time; and we 
returned home on the evening train with thirty- 
four nice bass. We carried our forenoon’s catch 








A GOOD CATCH 


Photo by Pounpstong, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


ranged in weigbt from two pounds to three pounds 
nine ounces—this being the heaviest fish I have 
taken this year. I have heard of others being 
caught far above this weight, but, unfortunately, 
my luck has not been as good as that of their 
captors. 

I am told that there is an abundance of squirrels 
and rabbits to be found this year in Montgomery 
County, Md. Even partridges are fairly plentiful 
there. There was a hurricane last fall which 
played sad havoc With the woods, and it was 
feared that it had killed what little game we had 
around here, but the reports are reassuring, for 
they say the squirrels and rabbits are thicker than 
ever. ERNEsT A. BLUETT. 

Washington, D. C. 





OF BLACK BASS. 


with us to the hotel, and weighed the three largest 
fish, which tipped the scales at eighteen pounds. 
In the afternoon we landed nine more of about the 
same size. We guessed the weight of the lot at 
125 pounds, and I think it was a safe guess. I 
helped carry the fish from the depot up town, and 
before we laid them down I thought they weighed 


aton. Referring to the photograph I would say 
that the ‘‘blossom’’ with the clean-shaven face is 
myself. 

I see that Mr. Schuttinger desires an answer to 
the question, why, on the first three days he could 
not get a strike, while the fourth day’s fishing 
resulted in a good catch. I don’t know how it is 
in Minnesota, but in lower Michigan bass are 
spawning in the first part of June, if the season is 
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early, and my experience has been that bass can 
not be taken with hook and line while on their 
spawning beds. I suppose this accounts for Mr. 
Schuttinger’s poor luck in his first three days’ 
fishing. The only way I have ever been able to 
take bass while bedding is by the use of five steel 
tines on a twelve-foot pole, a good boat and an oil 
jack. In this way I have landed as high as fifty 
in three hours. J. D. PUTERBAUGH. 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


MORE ABOUT STURGEON. 





My enquiry headed ‘‘ Who Catches Sturgeon,”’ 
in the August number of Sports AFIELD, has 
brought me the following reply. I trust you will 
accord it space, since it may prove of interest to 
oihers of your readers as well as myself. Sturgeon 
of the size mentioned by Mr. Ingram must natur- 
ally be voracious feeders and eager to take bait of 
almost any description. I doubt their growing so 
large in our Arkansas streams, though catfish and 
‘*shovel-bills”’ of from fifty to seventy pounds are 
not uncommon. I have no knowledge of more 
than four or five sturgeon being taken in White 
River, and of these, one brought himself into 
trouble attempting to jump over a raft of square 
timbers. The others were caught in nets. They 
were all small; none of them weighing over three 
pounds. However, I have been told by market 
fishermen that their nets are frequently cut by 
sturgeon, and it may be that they grow as large 
here as in Northern waters ; but, as I remarked in 
my previous communication, I have yet to see my 
first sturgeon taken with hook and line. 

Bald Knob, Arkansas. S. D. BARNEs. 


I saw in the last number of Sports AFIELD an 
article asking for information as to bait to be used 
for sturgeon. Here on the Great Lakes the busi- 
ness of sturgeon catching is carried on quite ex- 
tensively and the principal bait used is the com- 
mon creek sucker, cut up in pieces about half an 
inch square. The liver of the sturgeon is also 
used in thesame way. A hand line is never used, 
but instead, a set or trot line with hooks—No. 4-00 
—placed about ten or twelve feet apart. In still 
water they could be as close together as one or two 
feet. The reason they are placed such a distance 
apart here is that, in bad weather, the fisherman 
would get the hooks caught in his hands if they 
were closer together. The sturgeon here is the 
most valuable of the fresh water fish. Not only 
is the flesh highly prized but the roe is used for 
caviar—which wholesales for forty cents per pound 
—and the air bladder is used for clarifying wines 
and liquors. The average run of sturgeon here 
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will weigh from seventy-five to one hundred 
pounds. Some have been caught weighing 200 
pounds, but they are exceptions. So you see, one 
roe fish of good size is worth to the fisherman 
several dollars. Sturgeon are more easily taken 
in waters with a mud bottom for the reason that 
on rock they find food in plenty without taking 
bait. F. W. INGRAM. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
> 


FISHING EXTRAORDINARY. 


‘*Talkin’ ’bout fishin,’’? remarked the veteran, 
‘*Thar’s no use denyin’ that ol’ Gin’ral Bill Sher- 
man follered fishin,’ one time, on the biggest scale 
of any feller in the world. Hist’ry don’t show 
nuthin’ ter ekil it. That’s what it don’t. 

‘*Happened while we’s marchin’ ter the sea. 
Sixty thousan’ of us—yes, sir!—an’ one day thar 
wasn’t a bite in camp fer us ter eat; on’y a little 
meal. We’d bin fightin’ fer four days on straight 
cawn-bread—yes sir !—an’ then we run across a 
big, shaller, twenty-acre lake, jest alive with fish ; 
but we couldn’t, none of us, git ’em tew bite. We 
all wanted fish, an’ me an’ some of the Brigadeers 
was talkin’ over plans fer ketchin’ of ’em; when 
Gin’ ral Sherman comes up an’ he takes a hand in 
the fishin’. 

‘*** Pall in,’ sez he. ‘Right: face, mark time— 
hep! hep! hep-ri-hep — Ma-a-arch!’ An’ then, 
ker-slosh, we all slapped right inter that lake, 
Sixty thousan’ of us—yes, sir !—an’ thar we was, 
as thick as we could stan’, with all the water 
knocked out’n the lake, an’ us a-ketchin’ fish in 
our hands, atween our legs an’ atwixt our toes. 
Millions of fish—yes, sir !—everything from min- 
ners ter 150-pounders ; an’ Gen’ral Bill stood on 
the bank and hefted’em as we slung’em out; an’ 
bimeby he walked off with two or three of the big- 
gest, grinnin’ like a pet ’coon with a roastin’-ear.”’ 


——___.g—— — 


Some children at White Bear Lake, Minn., 
recently discovered an enormous pickerel which 
had been stranded near the shore by a storm of 
the night before. It was secured with a garden 
rake, in the most uneonventional manner that ever 
a big fish was taken, and proved to be a fifteen- 
pounder—the record-breaker of the season. 

a ee 

Many good catches of muskallonge have been 
made this season at Eagle River, Wisconsin. 
Probably the best success in a single day’s fishing 
can be claimed by E. J. Wirtz of Chicago, who 
caught, August 1, two muskallonge, weighing 
thirty-five and twenty pounds respectively, and 
nearly 100 bass. 
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A RECOLLECTION. 


I can close my eyes and picture it clear, 

That glade in the forest—I know it well— 
Where I first drew bead on a leaping deer; 

Oh, my heart beat high as he staggered and fell! 
And I praised the rifle that sped the ball 

To pierce the heart of that noble game; 
(Though, in case of a miss, I’ve no doubt at all 

That devoted arm would have borne the blame.) 


But mine was the glory, and mine alone; 
And I stood by my victim, elate with pride. 
(Such a lot of venison, and all my own!) 
Then, parting the brush with his shambling stride, 
Came old Bill Smith; and he grabbed that deer 
And flopped him over on t’other side, 
And showed me the marks (‘twas awful queer!) 
Of buck-shot scattered all over the hide. 


“My deer,’ said William, with gleeful smile. 
“You kin see for yourself that you missed him clean, 
While I gin him both bar’ls, in reg’lar style, 
Whar the run-way crosses the big ravine 
*Bout a mile from hyar.”’ I had naught to say, 
For, ten feet up on a giant ash, 
A blotch of white in the brown and grey 
Showed where my bullet had cut its gash. 
Clarendon, Arkansaw. 


WILD-WOOD SCENES. 


RoGER REED. 


Byron never knew so well as others, especially 
on the American continent, have known, that 
‘*There is a pleasure in the pathless wouds.’’ To 
ramble at will through the wild-woods; to see 
them in all their changeful and changing aspects 
and moods; to enter into the very sanctum sanc- 
torum of their mysteries, touched with subtle 
sympathy with that inner life that belongs to 
every thing—this is a pleasure that a poetic nature 
alone can fully enjoy, and which a poet alone can 
even faintly describe. Perhaps a hundred times 
in my life I have craved, beyond expression, the 





power to picture with brush or pen wild-wood 
scenes that for the moment enraptured me to un- 
consciousness of all else. And as many times I 
have come to the one conclusion, that, while I 
could enjoy Nature, I could not picture it to others. 
Some things, indeed, may be placed in quite accu- 
rate outline, and even detail; but where the 
painter or the writer that ever bewitched into his 
descriptions of Nature the coy, intangible spirit 
of the wild-wood? He that hath eyes hath seen 
it; he that hath ears hath heard it; and he that 
hath beart-touch hath felt it ; but no man ever yet 
revealed it to others in its completeness. 

Years ago, when game abounded in the Indian 
Territory, a few congenial hunters were camped 
for a few days’ sport. The camp was near aspring, 
about which rugged hills, covered with scraggy 
oaks, rose in varying heights and shapes; here 
buttressed by massive limestone rocks, and there 
fissured by dark and cranny chasms. Hard by 
the tent a small brook rippled past, soon entering 
a prairie below, on which the high grass, nipped 
by early frosts, lay in billowy folds. It was an 
ideal camp-ground. 

Duiing the night preceding our last day, Mr. 
L.— and myself fell to discussing the relative 
merits of our guns. He used an Evans repeating 
rifle, .44-40; and in his hands it was a great weapon. 
At both stationary and moving objects he was a 
marvelous shot. Moreover, he was an ardent, ex- 
perienced, skillful sportsman. He and the writer 
stood about even on the bags made up to date. A 
three-barrel Baker, ten gauge shot and .44 50 rifle, 
10} pounds weight, was the gun that vied with the 
Evans, In order to make a final test, we decided 
to add the issues of the next day to our present 
achievements. 

Now, it was on this ever treasured day of honest 
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and genial rivalry that two scenes were enacted 
before my eyes, about which I now write. Before 
daylight we were up, had breakfasted and packed 
our lunches, and were fully ready for the long and 
earnest contest. 

My hunting grounds were the sloping sides of a 
high dividing ridge, running east and west, well 
timbered and cut by ravines, between which lay 
long oak ridges. The time was November ; acorns 
in abundance ; the bucks still fat, but beginning 
to rut. The morning was frosty ; a hardly-per- 
ceptible breath of air drifted from the north ; solid 
yet thin leaden-colored clouds covered the sky, 
entirely shutting out the glare of the sun, much 
to my gratification, as I had to hunt east. 

After going about a quarter of a mile from our 
camp, I reached a small, round hill, almost 
destitute of timber, from the rocky top of which 
I overlooked a grassy swale, at the head of a ra- 
vine. Beyond this swale, sixty or seventy yards 
across, the hill rose gently, and was covered with 
thick timber. On the right, the ground rose from 
the head of the swale quite abruptly, higher and 
higher, and was covered with short, bushy oaks, 
interspersed with large boulders, bluish-grey in 
the soft morning light. On the left the swale de- 
bouched into the ravine, at which point the hills 
came close together and were covered with thick 
bushes. 

Here was a lovely view and I paused awhile to 
enjoy it. Over the swale a large hawk sailed out 
towards the prairie, a mile away to the north, 
dimly visible through the smoky atmosphere of 
the lowlands. Four vicious crows that had been 
rasping my ears with their harsh caws, immedi- 
ately gave chase ; and all soon passed out of sight. 
Several minutes elapsed, when a pack of coyotes, 
far out on the hills, sang their last medley of un- 
musical notes before going to bed for the day. A 
moment later a fox squirrel across the glade began 
furiously to bark at an intruder of some kind. 
Soon another joined it ; and the two, with varying 
emphasis, vigorously endeavored to scare away 
the object of their resentment. 

An experienced hunter would not be listless at 
such atime. There might be only a skunk ora 
coon running along near those squirrels ; but then 
there might be something to interest a hunter. 
Squirrels have played the trick of informers before. 
Eyes and ears are now strictly attentive to busi- 
ness, as the hunter leans against a large tree. 
Soon a large grey wolf is seen sneaking out of the 
bushes at the head of the ravine, and into the 
high grass of the swale. He proceeds very cau- 
tiously, evidently having some purpose in view. 
On reaching a clearly-marked trail, cutting the 
swale half in two, and running up into the timber 
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where the squirrels were, the wolf crouched in the 
grass. His body was entirely hidden, but his head 
was distinctly seen, cast to the left, intently watch- 
ing for something in the direction of the squirrels, 
which were still chattering away. I felt in my 
bones that something of startling interest was 
about to transpire ; yet I do not remember that I 
had any idea whatever as to what it might be. I 
simply waited, almost breathlessly, completely 
absorbed in the situation. 

Presently both squirrels seemed to scamper 
higher up the tree, and chattered more excitedly 
than ever. Vainly did I try to see through the 
thick timber and discover what so disconcerted 
them ; while the wolf raised his head just a bit 
higher and fixedly gazed in the same direction. 
Suddenly I hear a stick snap, followed by the rapid 
thumping of hoofs on the hard ground, and out 
bursts a young doe, flying down the trail towards 
the wolf that had now dropped completely out of 
sight in the high grass. She comes with the speed 
of a blue-winged hawk swooping upon its prey ; 
and not fifty feet behind her another grey wolf 
follows with all possible speed. My, my; what a 
vision out in the wild-wood ! 

Both hammers of the Baker are quickly cocked, 
while I feel that I am on the very crest of a great 
wave of excitement. But I hold my fire. On 
rushed the doe, still keeping to the trail. Before 
I can even suspect: what is about to happen, there 
is a flash of grey from the grass; then a mufiled 
sound of vicious jaws taking a death grip on the 
neck, followed by a heart-touching bleat; and 
then, a vision of deer and wolves rolling and tumb- 
ling in one writhing mass. I catch glimpses of 
white and grey and blue, and a hind leg of the 
deer kicking high ; and then I see the poor deer’s 
head lifted from the earth and thrown backward 
in utter despair. 

I can wait no longer. Madness seizes me; and 
into that rolling, quivering bulk of blue and grey 
I pour nine No. 2 buckshot, driven by five drams. 
of powder. Quickly leaping to one side to avoid 
the thick smoke from my gun, I see the deer and 
one wolf sprawling on the ground, while the other 
wolf with a leg broken is trying to escape. Nine 
buckshot from the other barrel of the Baker im- 
mediately start in pursuit, and bring him to earth. 

For a moment I survey the scene of struggling 
animals. On going forward I find the doe badly 
mangled about the neck and flank by the wolves, 
while a buckshot, fortunately passing through her 
head, had immediately ended her sufferings. Both 
wolves are well perforated about the vitals. They 
are the largest ever seen in this country and com- 
monly called, after the Mexican tongue, ‘‘lobos.’’ 
Near by isa large boulder that long since had rolled 
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down from the hill from which I fired, and on this 
I take a seat and light a cigar, (to quiet my nerves. ) 

There isn’t a sound to be heard except the faint 
chirping of some sparrows just at my back. The 
squirrels have unceremoniously fled to their holes, 
too badly frightened even to whisper a protest 
against the new intruder. I take out my note- 
book and muke a rude sketch of the scene about 
me, at the same time jotting down some facts to 
aid memory in the future. The moments pass 
rapidly ; but I am in no hurry, despite the agree- 
ment to put in the whole day in order to test the 
superiority of a gun. This unusual early morn- 
ing experience enchants and enchains me. I never 
heard of such an one. And I might here indulge 
in some conclusions regarding the habits of wolves ; 
but I have another story to tell. 

The doe has been disembowelled and hung up 
in a tree and the wolves dragged underneath. I 
conclude that I should again beastir. After going 
half a mile without seeing anything except a tur- 
key hen that offers no shot, I come to a narrow 
pass on a ridge hetween the heads of two opposite 
hollows. Here I see many deer tracks, among 
them those of a very large buck going north to- 
wards the lower grounds. Following these tracks 


as well as the hard ground will allow, I have pro- 
ceeded perhaps a hundred yards, when I come to 
a steep declivity, some thirty feet to the bottom, 
beyond which lies a level, sparsely timbered park. 


Seating myself at the top of this declivity and 
leaning my back against a large tree, I am engaged 
in watching, expecting to terminate my vigil in 
fifteen or twenty minutes if nothing appears. 
Another cigar is enjoyed, as I keep ears and eyes 
eagerly employed. 

It is worth going a long way to experience all 
that delights the sportsman heart within the 
next thirty minutes. First, a large bevy of quail 
pass by, busy with their breakfast, and utterly 
oblivious of human presence. Their small, bright 
eyes are easily seen, so near are they; and their 
tinkling brood-notes are distinctly heard, as they 
rustle along among the leaves. Next, a skunk 
comes out of its hole, some sixty feet away, bring- 
ing along a load of dirt that is quickly scattered 
by its hind feet. Internal improvements seem to 
be engaging its attention ; and my attention is en- 
gaged very pleasantly, when my eyes discover 
the glossy forms of nine turkey gobblers slowly 
feeding across the park. Every movement of the 
wild turkey is graceful. To observe a flock, 
perfectly unsuspicious and entirely unconstrained 
in their movements, is always exceedingly inter- 
esting. When perfectly at ease they seem to glide 
along ; their tails droop low, almost touching the 
ground ; their long necks are curved down and 
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back so gracefully that they seem never long, until 
some unusual sound or sight attracts their atten- 
tion, and then every neck is stretched high, and 
every turkey becomes a picture of alertness. 
Every now and then one will stretch his wings 
and give a few slow flaps, just to take the cramps 
out of his muscles and keep himself comfortable. 
The gobblers are about 100 yards from where I sit, 
and I know EF can easily kill one with my rifle, 
but my conclusion is that I should draw them 
closer, if possible, and so have a fusillade of all 
three barrels. bagging at least three, as I had done 
before with my Baker. My yelping has no effect 
whatever upon them beyond causing two or three 
to stop and look fora moment. I am considering 
the necessity of firing the rifle barrel, when the 
whole flock quickly stretch out their necks as if 
they see something unusual: and immediately a 
very large buck trots into the park and stops 
some fifty yards from me. I start to shoot, but as 
he is so very close, and I feel absolutely sure of 
him, I decide to watch him a few moments, just 


- to see what he will do. 


The buck stands for perhaps five minutes and 
then walks to a bush near by and begins alter- 
nately to paw the earth with his fore feet and to 
scrape the bush with his horns. All the while I 
can easily see that the hair about his neck and 
rump is slightly raised. Suddenly he throws 
up his head and gazes straight ahead of him into 
the timber across the park. His hair rises higher 
and higher until he looks really ugly, even fero- 
cious. I know he sees another buck. A moment 
later number two appears, walking in that limber 
gait common to unsuspicious deer. He is exactly 
the size of number one. His head is held low, 
his mouth is open, and his movements slow; he 
seems to be very tired. 

Straight towards number one he moves until 
within twenty yards of him. when, for the first 
time, he sees the war-plumed knight, and instantly 
stops. And what a transformation! He immedi- 
ately becomes an altogether different animal. 
There is no apparent weariness ; no limpness; the 
mouth is closed. His hair stands on end until he 
looks as ferocious as number one. For fully five 
minutes the two gladiators glare at each other. 
Not a sound is heard from either. Both are broad- 
side to me. How I wish I had a camera, and 
knew how to use it! 

Presently number two begins to walk around 
the other, as if he means to pass on, but all the 
while keeping his neck bowed, and head low to 
the ground. Number one, in like attitude, gradu- 
ally turns so as to keep his head towards his foe. 
When number two has almost passed, he suddenly 
whirls, gives his horns an angry shake, and with 
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a low, hissing snort, charges his enemy. Number 
one stands his ground unflinchingly, and, just be- 
fore the shock comes, drops on his knees and meets 
it like a stone wall. I cannot describe what fol- 
lows. There is a great rattling of horns that can 
be heard a long distance; the two bucks keep 
their heads together all the time ; and each seems 
to be trying to get his the lowest. Sometimes 
they squarely face each other and push with great 
power ; then they move about, side by side, with 
antlers interlocked. Not once do they stand still. 
At one time one is rushed backward, and it seems 
that he will lose his footing; but he somehow 
checks the rush, and in turn drives his antagonist 
in the same fashion. 

The scene is exciting to the last degree. I can 
hear my heart beat. Every nerve is strung to 
tightest tension. Yet I keep my seat, gun in hand, 
with both hammers raised. 

After the bucks have most savagely fought for 
perhaps ten minutes, one of them (I do not know 
which) seems to get his horns under the neck of 
his foe, and rushing him backward, throws him 
sprawling on the ground, himself falling upon him. 
Like rebounding rubber balls both are instantly 
up and on their feet. But the combat is ended. 
One, with hair all smoothed down, tail tucked, 
and mouth open from weariness, dashes away with 
frantic haste, while the other, still plumed for 
fight, ardently rushes after him, not ten feet behind. 

Now is my time to take a hand; and rising to 
my feet I take aim just in front of the shoulder 
of the foremost buck, twenty-five yards distant, 
and pull the right trigger. I see the hair fly from 
several places about the shoulder; and while he 
winces and gives down a bit, he plunges on. The 
other buck does not swerve from his course, and I 
give him my left exactly where the right was de- 
livered on the other, doubling him up instantly. 
Just as he strikes the ground in a heap, the one 
in front runs against a tree and tumbles to one 
side, never to rise again. And there both lie, 
kicking, not more than thirty feet apart. 

Now, if a hunter will not yell at such a time, 
there is no yell in him. He is a pachyderm, and 
deserves to be classed with aligators. I just stood 
up on my two feet and whooped my very loudest, 
again and again. 

This particular hunter has had enough sport for 
one day ; so, after properly attending to the bucks 
—both in good condition and very large—I rapidly 
make my way to camp, forgetting all about my 
contest with Mr. L—. The exciting experiences 
of that ever memorable morning were accurately 
detailed to eager listeners ; and when all had been 
told they unanimously voted that a three-barrel 
Baker was good enough for any hunter. 
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Unfortunately for Mr. L— he had a hard day. 
After dark he returned to camp, completely tired 
out, having killed one small deer and a turkey ; 
all he fired at. Noone rejoiced more than himself 
over the rare experiences that came tome. AsI 
write I have before me the little book containing 
the sketches and notes made on the grounds where 
I witnessed these two remarkable wild- wood 
scenes. REV. GEORGE W. BAINES. 

Cleburne, Texas. 


——__. 


ONE HOUR FROM THE PAST. 


Catlin, Parkman, and, in fact, all other writers 
who treat of the manner, and habits of the original 
Americans, agree that it was a custom common to 
every tribe to collect the arms and equipments of 
a deceased warrier or hunter and place them in 
his grave—presumably so that he might start upon 
the long journey to the happy hunting grounds 
fully prepared to take a hand in the first general 
hunt following his arrival. Various reasons aside 
from a mere difference in doctrinal beliefs, have 
prevented a continuance of this practice among 
the paleface conquerors of the Indians’ country ; 
but it strikes me that the custom is worthy of 
revival, though for a reason quite different from 
that which prompted its original followers. Viewed 
from a commonsense standpoint there isn’t a par- 
ticle of use in burdening future generations with 
the care of out-of-date arms and their appurten- 
ances that must soon become valueless in other 
respects than as mere relics of a vanished past. We 
have swept the country clear of game, and the 
way that it has gone must soon be ours to follow. 
Why, then, should we not be allowed the poor 
satisfaction of carryiug with us into forgetfulness 
‘the telltale mementos of our murderous, wasteful 
shortsighted ness ? , 

There are three rifles yonder, lying in the ant- 
lered rack above my mud hearth. There are 
many mud hearths in Louisiana, many deer 
heads utilized as gun racks and many rifles—but 
these are my own and represent in my eyes a value 
that can not be figured in dollars and cents. A 
dealer in second-hand goods might be willing to 
take the three of them in a ‘‘lumping”’ trade for 
five dollars. If possessed of ordinary wisdom he 
certainly could not offer more. The old muzzle- 
loader — bequeathed to me by Judge Meldrum, 
my father—I have considered practically useless 
since the purchase of a better arm thirty years ago. 
Its list of kills would include game of every species 
ever known in Louisiana—from the crawling ‘‘sar- 
pints’’ that inhabit the brakes to their human 
brethren in war paint and feathers or the less 
noticeable garb of civilization. Yes, the old gun 
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has a record, but, unfortunately, records have no 
regular rating in the market, Otherwise I might 
cash the model of ’66 Winchester, hanging on the 
lower prongs, for a small fortune. I suppose it 
killed at least a ton of game annually during the 
eleven years in which it was my constant compan- 
ion. Eleven tons of game! When a single sports- 
man (?) can truthfally acknowledge to such whole- 
sale slaughter, who can wonder that our forests 
are so rapidly becoming depleted of their animal 
life? 

But the old rim-fire Winchester, with its gun 
metal frame and trimmings, eventually won a 
permanent position on the rack and a second 
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geance upon my devoted head. The acknowledge- 
ment of past misdeeds comes all the easier if the 
self-confessed culprit feels reasonably safe from 
the infliction of deserved punishment. 

I have had the gold fever once in my life. A 
‘*reformed’’ cowboy was kind enough to take me 
into his confidence and fill my ears with wondrous 
yarns of a New Mexican desert where gold could 
be found at the very grass-roots—a country as yet 
unknown to prospectors, rich beyond parallel with 
the shining metal. I listened and became con- 
vinced, sold fifty head of cattle in order. to raise 
money for the trip, and started out under his guid- 
ance. Well,I have never regretted the trip; and 


“*T lay and smoked until the sun crawled over the eastern hills.” 


Winchester reigned in its stead. I shall waste no 
ink in praising the .45-60 cartridge or the arm 
first adapted to its use, for their friends can be 
counted by the thousands. Neither shall I hu- 
miliate myself by further sweeping confessions 
like unto that in the preceding paragraph. But, 
merely to impress the reader with the idea that I 
could tell some wonderful things if I liked, I will 
relate one little experience, now ten years in the 
past, in which my .45-60 Winchester figured to a 
noticeable extent. This I can do the more readily 
since the incident to which I refer occured so far 
remote from the borders of my home State that 
my neighbors can read of it without feeling a de- 
sire to arise in their wrath and wreak just ven- 


I suppose my friend of the riata and ‘‘chaps”’ can 
truthfully say the same thing, for he gave me the 
slip two days’ ride from Las Vegas and I have 
never set eyeson him since. He was a considerate 
sort of a fellow—always willing to bear more than 
his rightful share of the toils and hardships of the 
trip—and in leaving me he carried with him the 
heaviest laden of our pack mules and thus spared 
me all future trouble in the way of pitching our 
tent or ‘‘ wrasslin’”’ with a multiplicity of cooking 
utensils. ° I still had my blankets, a hammock, 
and a short supply of flour and bacon, and, after 
satisfying myself that my guide had been guilty 
of intentional desertion, I decided that I had best 
look around for a favorable camp spot and spend 
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a few days in hunting before attempting a return 
to the familiar scenes surrounding my Louisiana 
home. 

That same day I was lucky enough to find a 
deserted cabin near a stream in a little valley, 
and forthwith unpacked my belongings and took 
possession. Fortune had indeed favored me. 
After my long ride under the burning rays of an 
August sun I would gladly have welcomed the 
most humble of shelters; but this was a real com- 
fortable cabin, built in the Southern style with a 
veranda and outside chimney, and I felt as much 
at home as though I had for years known no other 
dwelling place. The horse and burro were quickly 
hobbled and left to wander in any direction that 
pleased them best; my hound—picked up at a 
ranch in the Texas Pan Handle—nosed around the 
premises for a few minutes, finally curling down 
on the veranda with a grunt of contentment, while 
I made haste to cook a bite of supper and stretch 
my hammock in preparation for a good night’s rest. 
And that hammock was a ‘‘darling,” and don’t 
you forget it. There was just enough breeze stir- 
ring, after the sun went down, to give hammock 
and occupant a gentle swaying motion, ticking off 
with regular beats the eight short hours that passed 
before | opened my eyes to meet the grey dawn 
of the coming morving. And even then I didn’t 
particularly care to leave my cozy nest. I was 
no longer tired but awfully lazy, and so I lay and 
smoked until the sun crawled over the eastern hills 
and my appetite grew too ferocious to be longer 
ignored. 

Then, after breakfast was over, I shut the hound 
in the cabin to guard my blankets and packs and 
started out on that wonderful hunt to which all 
this relation is but the prelude. I walked up the 
little valley possibly a half-mile; turned into a 
side cafion; kept on around the first bend in its 
course—and then stood right there in my tracks 
and emptied my repeater twice. I had run across 
a band of deer hemmed in a little rock-bound 
pocket from which there was no escape without 
running directly over me, and, for the time being, 
I was as wild with excitement as any greenhorn 
who ever shot at his first game. The magazine 
of my rifle held but five cartridges including the 
one in the chamber, a fact that I am thankful for 
now though it was at the time a source of bitterest 
regret. It takes time to reload even a repeater ; 
and as my hand sought my belt for the second 
time, the frightened remnant of that luckless deer 
herd dashed by me in blind terror and. had dis- 
appeared before I could give them another shot. 
But the work I had already accomplished will 
haunt my memory as long as I continue to breath. 
The little pocket in the hills had become a verita- 
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ble slaughter pen. Dead deer were scattered 
wherever the the eye turned, and in their midst 
stood a single fawn, unharmed but too bewildered 
with fright to follow its companions in their escape. 

I am glad to say that my sense returned then, 
and that I allowed one possible victim to go in 
safety and peace. The most insatiable of market 
hunters could hardly have done less. 

I dragged the dead deer—eight of them in all— 
into a heap, the better to impress my mind with 
the enormity of my misdeed. There they lay, a 
thousand pounds of venison at the lowest estimate, 
while a single ham from the smallest of the lot 
was quite as much as I could utilize before the 
remainder would spoil! It was my first and last 
hunt in the mountains of New Mexico. Before 
the sun was straight overhead I was once more 
toiling along the trail leading eastward taking my 
final departure from the scene of my temptation 
and fall. BERT MELDRUM. 

Meldrum's Bayou, Louisiana. 

ine Ee” SEES 
He Hung them “Heads Up.” 

I desire to thank my brotber readers of Sports 
AFIELD who have kindly replied to my inquiry, 
‘How to Hang Deer.’’ I have hunted a good 
deal in the Michigan woods and have never seen 
many deer brought from the woods and shipped, 
although spoiled from careless handling, merely to 
show the friends at home that deer had actually 
been killed. Of course, deer should be cut up 
and salted or dried as soon as killed; but who 
would want to cut up his game and hide it away 
in sacks? Nothing looks so lonely as a camp with 
no game in sight after a long day’s hunt. Our 
party of five, last fall, got just one deer apiece, 
and we found we had quite enough venison to di- 
vide among our friends. I will say here that none 
of our deer spoiled; we hung ’em “heads up.”’ 

Grand Rapids, Mich. J. EDWARDS. 
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Rough on the Rabbits. 

Many of the Russian farmers of Dakota, says 
the (English) Shooting Times, are complaining 
about jack.rabbits falling down their chimneys 
and frequently lodying therein, stopping the pass- 


ing of the smoke. Their peasant-like houses are 
all provided with large fire-places, and proportion 
ately large chimneys. The chimneys, of course, 
have to be kept clear of snow. After it has been 
shoveled away several times, a large, funnel-shape 
cone remains, and any wild animal prowling 
around on a bitter cold night, upon nearing one 
of these smoke cones and feeling the warmth would 
naturally seek closer proximity thereto, where- 
upon its ventures would invariably result in a 
slide, the animal landing in the fire-box below. 
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RESULTS OF A TWO-DAYS’ HUNT. 


While it would be easy for an advocate of game 
protection to say a great deal in discouragement 
of side-hunts or other organized onslaughts upon 
the wild life of our forests, there is no doubt that 
club competitions afield invariably afford lots of 
fun for the participants, and, besides, bring in 
their wake the strongest of arguments against the 
repetition of such ultimately over-expensive pleas- 
ures. We reproduce the photograph on this page 
as a memento of a very enjoyable time in the his- 
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for moose to ten points each for red squirrel, perch, 
sunfish and rock bass. The hunt covered two days 
—November 4 and 5—and all the game shown was 
taken within a radius of eighteen miles. Three 
members of the club, hunting together in some 
especially favored locality, scored more points than 
all the others combined ; while a fourth member 
hunted faithfully during the two days and secured 
only one pitiful little chipmunk, which was duti- 
fully exhibited in proof of his prowess and skill. 
One of the most enjoyable features of the hunt was 
the subsequent game supper at the McKinnon 
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tory of the Cadillac (Mich.) Fin, Fur and Feather 
Club, and trust that it may be preserved by the 
members of that organization as a perpetual re- 
minder of the times when game in their vicinity 
was sufficiently abundant to permit of their en- 
gaging in its wholesale destruction without the 
slightest qualms of conscience. 

About 120 members of the club took part in the 
annual hunt of 95, choosing sides. As is custom- 
ary on such occasions, the hunt was for points— 
the different kinds of game and fish taken scoring 
according to size and scarcity, from 1,500 points 
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(Fin, Fur and Feather Club, Cadillac, Mich.) 


House under the able supervision of Landlord 
Spoffurd, renowned all along the line of the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana Railroad for his ability as a 
provider of first-class ‘‘ feeds.” 
Siesta eee 

Deer hunters can congratulate themselves upon 
present indications of a favorable season for their 
chosen sport. There is promise of an abundant 
acorn crop in all the forest States and, in conse- 
quence, the deer will be in good condition and 
unusually easy to locate; for they wander but very 
little when there is an abundance of food. 





TWO QUARTRAINS. 
“* The meadow is all bespattered with melody.” —Thoreau. 


THE BOBOLINK. 
Thy song, O bird, in sweetest strain, 
Is falling o’er the fields like rain. 
Enthralled, I stand in ecstacy, 
A captive to thy melody. 


THE ROBIN. 
At rosy morn thy song is heard. 
Dost greet the sun, melodious bird? 
At eventide thy vesper song 
Across the sunset floats along. 
New Brunswick, N. J. Francis D. New. 


— 


THE INDIGO BUNTING. 





This well-known and universally admired bird 
inhabits North America from Kansas and the In- 
dian Territory east tothe Atlantic, and northward 
into Minnesota, Maine and Canada. They arrive 
from their winter homes in Central America and 
Mexico about the middle of April, passing through 
Texas, where they are known only as migrants, 
and rapidly spreading themselves over the terri- 
tory which they inhabit. By the middle of May 
they have reached their northern limit, and here, 
by the second week in June, they are in the midst 
of family cares. 

The plumage of the male, as the name implies, 
is indigo blue, the color being deeper on the head 
than elsewhere, the other parts varying in hue 
from green to blue according as it is seen in differ- 
ent lights. The female is dressed in a snit of 
warm brown with faint streaks of a different shade 
upon the breast, and is consequently not so well 
known or as frequently recognized as her more 
highly colored mate. The indigo bird inhabits 
the woodlands and thickets, but is more frequently 
noticed along some country roadside, where he 
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helps to enliven the landscaps with his bright 
plumage and song. Everywhere he is the same 
happy songster, and, perched upon the topmost 
branches of some trees, pours forth at intervals 
his clear and vigorous song, from morn till night, 
all through the summer months. 

Classed, with all the other sparrows and bunt- 
ings, among the hard-billed birds, the indigo 
bunting is consequently a seed eater and depends 
upon the seed of weeds and grasses for the major 
part of his diet, although, during the breeding 
season, a considerable number of insects help to 
appease his appetite. The nest of this species is 
usually located in some low bush or bramble— 
often in a wild raspberry bush—and is generally 
suspended between two upright twigs, one of which 
braces each side of the nest, thus holding it in 
position. The nest, which is quite large in com- 
parison with the size of its builder, is constructed 
of course grasses and other fibrous material, firmly 
woven together and twined around the supporting 
twigs, and is lined with fine grass. In this nest it 
is usual to find three or four eggs, from which in 
a short time, if all goes well, a family is reared. 
There is but a single brood in a season; the old 
bird remaining with and feeding the young until 
they are fully grown. By the middle of August 
they are ready to start upon their journey to- 
wards the sunny South, and the first of the follow- 
ing month sees the last stragglers on the wing. 

The indigo bunting is frequently kept in confin- 
ment, but more for the sake of its beautiful plum- 
age than its sung, since the caged bird does not 
sing so frequently or with as much vigor as when 
in its wild state. Ornithologists also prize this 
bird highly, and one or more specimens are to be 
found in nearly every foreign collection of note. 

Baliston Spa, N. Y. S. R. INGERSOLL 





NATURAL 
AN ALASKAN BLACK FOX. 


The black fox shown in the accompaning photo- 
graph was, with several others, imported from 
Alaska several years ago by E. J. Knight of Booth- 
bay, Maine. The little colony of valuable fur 
bearers was installed upon a near-by island, 
where they will be kept for breeding purposes. 
The island comprises about 100 acres, all heavily 
wooded, and has a spring of pure fresh water. It 
is an ideal home for the foxes and they seem to be 
well contented ; some of them having become quite 
tame. The carcasses of horses are taken to the 
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island for them to feed upon; otherwise, they re- 
quire no attention. 

Of course, these foxes are being bred for their 
pelts, and the business promises to be a profitable 
one. One litter of pups were raised in ’96 and 
several more are expected this season, and the 
increase should be eonsiderable within the next 
few years. The possible profit awaiting Mr. Knight 
can be estimated at a high figure, since a good black 
fox pelt is worth $100 in the London market. Some 
sixteen hundred were sold there last year, and of 
this number fifteen hundred came from Alaska. 

Macomb, Iilinois. W. O. BLAISDELL. 


HISTORY. 


THE MUSKRAT AND ITS WAYS. 
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Along the rivers and streams, and around the 
many lakes and ponds of New England, the musk- 
rat is still a very common animal—principally 
because its pelt possesses but little commercial 
value. It is an inoffensive little creature, com- 
mitting no depredations and obtaining its food by 
its own efforts, from the waters that it frequents. 
Its food consists of different kinds of fish and the 
fresh-water or black clams that abound in a great 
many localities. These the muskrat deftly 


‘*shucks,’? devouring the contents and leaving 
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the mother-of-pearl lined shells in a heap on the 
shore. I have seen bushels and bushels of these 
shells in one spot, the accumulation of but one 
year by acolony of muskrats. The little animal 
dives to the bottom, secures the clam and brings 
it ashore, holding it in his mouth. How he man- 
ages to open a clam which defies the efforts ofa 
person equipped with a good instrument, I never 
knew. But open them the muskrat does, and 
that, too, in surprising numbers. 

From the end of its nose to the tip of its tail 
the. full-grown muskrat is about eighteen inches 
long. Its color is a greyish red, shading to black 
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around the muzzle, legs and feet. The fur is 
rather coarse and thickly filled with long, coarse 
hair. The tail is devoid of hair, somewhat flat 
and very muscular, being used by the animal as 
a rudder when swimming. As the muskrat is 
only partially amphibious, it is only slightly web- 
footed, although it is an expert swimmer. Its 
habitation is either on the bank of a stream, lake 
or pond, or on a ledge of rocks whose top projects 
for some distance above the surface of the water. 
Its nest is built of mud, sticks and lily roots, 
which it gnaws off at the bottom of the water and 
drags to the selected building site, and is invari- 
ably constructed above the extreme high-water 
limit so the interior will be constantly dry. There 
are two entrances, one under water and the other 
from the land side. The former is the one most 
used, but, if the muskrat is surprised by a sudden 
rise of water, the other affords an avenue of escape. 

It is stated, and correctly, that, in the early 
fall, the thickness of the walls of the muskrat 
houses can be accepted as an accurate indication 
of the coming winter’s severity. The little archi- 
tect has a premonition, and accordingly builds 
his house extra thick if the winter is to be very 
cold. A sudden and unexpected rise in the stream, 
occasioned by a freshet, will sometimes cause the 
muskrat to abandon its house; and it then at 
once sets about building another. 
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Hunting the muskrat is good sport, the favorite 
season being in the late fall, about the time of the 


New England ‘‘Indian Summer.”’ The best way 
is to take a flat-bottomed boat and paddle quietly 
along shore to the homes of a colony. If the day 
is cloudy and not too cold, the rats will -be outa 
few rods from the shore, sporting and feeding. 
The boat is then sculled between the muskrat and 
its house to cut cff its retreat; for otherwise it 
would seek shelter at once, running a part of the 
way under water, diving, and rising to take 
breath, until safe in its nest. The hunter must 
keep very quiet in the boat, and the game will be 
seen swimming about with only its nose above 
water and its flat tail lying along the surface be- 
hind it. Unless playing with one another, musk- 
rats swim very quietly, ouly making a slight rip- 
ple as it pushes its nose through the water. In 
hunting’them I have always used a common shot- 
gun, with BB shot. The proper way is to scull 
towards the rat until within safe range, then aim 
at the nose and fire. If he is hit, ‘‘flap” will go 
his tail and over and over he will spin like a top, 
lashing the water in the near vicinity to foam and 
staining it with blood; but if the shot has not 
taken effect he will flip his tail just the same and 
immediately dive, and will not come up again un- 
til at a safe distance. ALLAN ERIC. 
Boston, Mass. 
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“BIRD DAY.” 

Allthe readers of SPORTS AFIELD are acquainted 
with “Flag Day’’ and ‘‘ Arbor Day ’’—especially 
with the latter, as it is being observed extensively 
throughout the schools of our land in the study of 
our native trees and the planting of them as well, 
thus inspiring a laudable desire to perpetuate and 
protect our forests—and now comes the suggestion 
of a ‘‘ Bird Day,”’ the idea having originated with 
Prof. C. A. Babcock of Oil City, Pa. In fact, Bird 
Day is now something more than a suggestion. 
In at least two cities it has already been adopted 
with marked success, and is now being advocated 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture with the 
hope of its adoption throughout the country. The 
department has issued a circular in the furtherance 
of this object, from which the following extracts 
are made: 


“From all sides come reports of a decrease in native 
birds due to the clearing of the forests, draining of the 
swamps and cultivation of land, but especially to the 
increasing slaughter of birds for game, the demand for 
feathers to supply the millinery trade, and the breaking 
up of nests to gratify the egg-collectiug proclivities of 
small boys. An attempt has been made to restrict these 
latter causes by legislation. Nearlly every State and 
Territory has passed game laws, and several States have 
statutes protecting insectivorous birds. Such laws are 
frequently changed and cannot be expected to accomplish 
much unless supported by popular sentiment in favor of 
bird protection. This object can only be attained by 
demonstrating to the people the value of birds, and how 
can it be accomplished better than through the medium 
of the schools? 

“Briefly stated, the object of Bird Day is to diffuse 
knowledge concerning our native birds and to arouse a 
more genial interest in bird protection. Assuch itshould 
appeal not only to ornithologists, sportsmen, and farmers, 
who have a practical interest in the preservation of birds, 
but also the general public who would soon appreciate 
the loss if the the common songsters were exterminated. 

“Tt has been estimated recently that the forests and 
streams of Maine are worth more than its agricultural 
resources. If this is so, is it not equally as important to 
teach the best means of preserving the timber, the game, 
and the fish, as itis to teach the student how to develop 
the agricultural wealth of the State? In 1885 Pennsylva- 
nia passed its famous “scalp act,’’ and in less than two 
years expended between $75,000 and $100,000 in an at- 
tempt to rid the State of animals and birds supposed to 
be injurious. A large part of the money was spent for 
killing hawks and owls, most of which were afterwards 
shown to be actually beneficial. Not only was money 
thrown away in a useless war against noxious animals: 
but the State actually paid for the destruction of birds 
of inestimate value to its farmers. During the last five 
or six years two States have been engaged in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to exterminate English sparrows by pay- 
ing bounties for their heads. Michigan and Illinois have 
each spent more than $50,000, but, although millions of 
sparrows have been killed, the decrease in numbers is 
hardly perceptible. A more general knowledge of the 
habits of the English sparrow at the time the bird was 
first introduced into the United States would not only 
have saved this outlay of over 100,000. but would also have 
saved many other States from loss due to depredations by 
sparrows.” 
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WHEN JIM AND I WERE BOYS. 


The fish don’t bite one half so well 
As forty years ago; 

The forest trees aren’t half so high; 
The birds don’t nest as low; 

And even the guns don’t shoot as hard, 
Or make one half the noise, 

As in the days before the war, 
When Jim and I were boys. 


I really wonder why it is 
These changes all should be? 
Why, even the clouds don’t fly so fast 
As those we used to see! 
But the canvas-backs fly swifter 
In circling the decoys, 
Than in those happy days of old, 
When Jim and I were boys. 


The hawks and owls now nest above 
The boldest climber’s reach ; 

The squirrel seeks the highest twig 
Of the scaly-bark or beech, 

And, safe from every danger, 
His feast of nuts enjoys— 

We used to knock ’em out with rocks 
When Jim and I were boys. 


I wish that Jim and I could find 
Some region far away, 

Where we could have our fun again 
As in that happy day, 

Away back in the fifties, 
When no impure alloys 

Debased the virgin gold of youth, 
And Jim and I were boys. 


St. Lowis, Missouri. DWIGHT SYLVESTER. 
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CHATS IN THE COUNCIL LODGE. 


THIRD SMOKE. 
Camps and Camp Equippage. 


The purpose of a camp is to furnish its occupants 
shelter and protection from rain, snow, and the 
extremes of heat and cold, and the name is suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to include everything be- 
tween a shakedown bed of boughs in the shelter 
of a tree or boulder and the luxuriously furnished 
log structures erected for the accomodation of mil- 
lionaire sportsmen in the fashionable “ wilderness ” 
resorts of the East. Webster says that a camp 
s ‘‘the ground or spot on which tents, huts, etc. 
are erected for shelter’’—also, ‘‘a collection of 
tents, huts, etc., for shelter’’; but neither of the 
definitions given contain the idea that sportsmen 
commonly wish to convey when making use of the 
word in question. A purist might object to our 
overruling a standard authority in such a high- 
handed manner, but purists have no business in 
the ‘‘Council Lodge,’’ and will be instantly ex- 
pelled upon discovery. 

But Webster is all right in saying that the idea 
of a camp is to furnish shelter. The comfort and 
convenience of its occupants also deserve considera- 
tion, but only in a secondary sense. Still, it is 
generally possible to combine the three to a cer- 
tain extent and make the smallest of camps both 
comfortable and convenient. I once knew a young 
fisherman who camped for a week in a bacon hogs- 
head which he had turred on its side and half 
filled with nice, dry hay, protecting the open end 
with a curtain improvised from an old oil cloth. 
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It-was a comfortable sleeping apartment for a boy 
of his size, and it was convenient, too, for he could 
roll it around to the windward side of his fire and 
thus avoid being smothered by the smoke. But I 
wouldn’t advise all young sportsmen to take bacon 
hogsheads on their hunting and fishing trips. Far 
from it! 

Except in very severe weather, nothing can be 
handier than an ordinary shelter tent with a slop- 
ing shanty roof, closed ends, and open front facing 
the fire. I have tried wedge and wall tents, can- 
vas teepes, and all sorts and sizes of cabins of every 
possible style of construction, but have invariably 
returned to the plain canvas shelter as being at 
once the lightest to carry on my trips, the easiest 
to erect, and, when properly put up, the most con- 
venient and comfortable in a hundred ways. A 
7x7 wedge or ‘‘A’’ tent of eight-ounce duck will 
cost about six dollars, and at best, will shelter not 
more than three men comfortably. In point of 
fact, a tent of as light material as that mentioned 
is never strictly rain proof unless it has been given 
a coat of oil. Ten-ounce: duck will answer with- 
out oiling, but will increase the cost of the tent 
about one-fourth, and I have found it better to 
avoid this unnecessary expense and purchase, in- 
stead of a tent, a common 10 x 14 wagon cover 
which, of the ten-ounce material, can be bought of 
any dealer for something less than four dollars. 
This, when stretched as described farther on, will 
cover a ground space of about ten feet square, 
giving ample sleeping room for four or five men 
lying side by side, with abundant space at their 
heads for the stowing away of camp supplies, 
ammunition and extra clothing. é 

As a first step towards using a wagon sheet as a 
shelter, pull out the ropes that are run through 
wide hems in the ends of the sheet and replace 
them with others about five feet longer than the 
sheet is wide. Then, take a pocket knife and 
make six holes in one end of the sheet just inside 
the rope—one at each corner and the others equal 
distances apart. These are for the introduction 
of short pieces of heavy cord to be used in pegging 
down the back of the tent. Next—having selected 
a suitable camp spot—stretch a quarter-inch rope 
between two trees standing twelve to fifteen feet 
apart. This rope should be stretched perfectly 
level, as tightly as possible, and about seven feet 
from the ground. Throw the front end of the 
sheet over the rope, allowing it to hang down 
about two feet in front; fasten it there by tying 
the rope that is run through the sheet, pull it taat 
and peg firmly down to the ground. If the shel- 
ter sags in the middle, cut a couple of straight 
poles twelve feet long and use them as rafters, 
shoving the butts of the poles under the rear end 
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of the canvas and the tops over the ridge rope. 
The ends of the shelter can be closed with extra 
blankets, brush, or anything that comes handy. 

Build your fire in front of the tent so that the 
heat will be reflected within. Build it at least six 
feet away. There will be less danger from flying 
embers and you will have more room for moving 
about the fire in cooking. In selecting a camp 
spot it is generally easy to find a big log or stump 
that will serve asa backlog for your fire, and by 
pitching your tent at the right distance from this 
you will save yourself a great deal of hard work in 
gathering fuel. The secret of successful fire-build- 
ing lies in keeping the wood far enough above the 
ground to allow a good, free draught beneath. It 
is best to commence laying your fuel by putting 
down two good cross-sticks, at least six inches 
through, to supply the place of the old-fashioned 
fireplace andirons. Add a ten-inch forestick, 
place your kindlings behind it, and then pile on 
any dry wood that may be on hand, the smaller 
sticks first. Don’t attempt cooking over a fire 
until it has pretty well burned down to coals. 
For cooking purposes you require heat rather than 
smoke. 

The essential articles in the way of cooking 
utensils are few in number. A kettle, a frying- 
pan and a coffee-pot, are about all that are really 
required for a party of three or four persons. The 
writer once made a horseback trip of 300 miles, 
camping and cooking by the wayside, and managed 
very nicely with nothing in the way of ‘‘ kitchen 
tricks’’ save a two-quart tin cup which served as 
a coffee boiler. He had done considerable camp- 
ing before and knew how to broil his meat over 
the coals, mix his bread in the flour sack, and bake 


.it ‘‘just right” on a peeled stick. But if he was 


making that trip over again he would take along 
a small drinking cup and a couple of tin plates. 
Tin ware is cheap and it is awful handy. More 
than this, it is light, packs anywhere without 
breaking, is easily kept clean and is not too valu- 
able to be thrown away when camping days are 
over and a return to civilization is inorder. When 
you pack the kettle, frying-pan and coffee-pot 
mentioned above, put in a dish-pan and two smaller 
pans, and two cups, two tin plates and a knife and 
fork for each member of the party, and you will 
find that you have supplied yourself with practi- 
cally everything in that line required. 

Individual tastes have to be considered to some 
extent in provisioning acamping party. Salt pork, 
potatoes, beans, rice and dried fruit are all staples 
and can be carried with full assurance of their fill- 
ing a ‘‘long felt want.’’ Canned fruits and vege- 
tables are all right, but their weight is against 
them when excess baggage charges are to be avoided 
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The bread question frequently causes trouble in 
the camps of the inexperienced, but this difficulty 
can be avoided by taking along a supply of bread 
already baked. A baker’s loaf is a nice thing to 
have in reserve when the camp-keeper “balls up” 
on his biscuits or flap-jacks,as the best of them 
will at times. 

The foundation of every camp bed should be a 
tubber blanket. Without something of the sort 
as a protection, the dampness arising from the 
earth will find its way through any amount of 
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THE BEST PLACE FOR “BIG ONES.” 
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Every stream known to anglers has its best 
pools or ‘‘fishing holes,’’ and every pool has its 
good, better, and best vantage points for fishermen. 
An experienced eye will naturally discover them 
at a glance, judging by the apparent depth of the 
water, by the trend of the current, or, frequently, 
by the location of half submerged logs or boulders 
around which many species of fish delight to lie. 
In our illustration, the boy enthroned on the tree 








THE BEST PLACE FOR “BIG ONES.” 


Amateur Photo by E. D. Huspparp, Manitowoc, Wis. 


bedding and there will be an ever-present danger 


from colds, rheumatism and malaria. The rubber 
floor cloth is principally necessary in the summer 
or early fall. Later in the season, when the ground 
is frozen to any considerable depth, its use can be 
dispensed with, except in cases where a high degree 
of heat is kept up inside the tent or cabin. In 
most cases pleiss, of warm clothing and lots of 
extra blankets are »referable to a heating stove in 
camp, for sudden changes in bodily temperature 
are always to be avoided. 


Bald Knob, Arkansaw. 8S. D. BARNES. 


root evidently considers himself lucky in reaching 
such a “dandy ” spot in advance of his companions, 
and watches with unsympathetic glee the uncom- 
fortable positions assumed by them in their vain 
attempts to invade’his own particular territory. 
The photographer deserves credit for having se- 
cured an excellent snap shot of a delightfully in- 
teresting scene, in which the figures are well 
grouped without conveying to the eye the slight- 
est suspicion of preliminary posing. Every detail 
of the background is distinctly and clearly repro- 
duced and the general effect is remarkably good. 





The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. 


He is the only one that regards 


the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him. 





REARING PUPPIES. 


Continued from August issue. 


When the puppies are past the worm stage of 
‘their existence, which is usually a month or six 
weeks after weaning, they are likely to prosper 
and grow fat if they have clean quarters and 
proper food, until distemper—that fell destroyer 


of canine life—takes hold of them. 

There have been volumes written about distem- 
per; but neither its cause or cure has been satis- 
factorily ascertained. It is generally conceded 
that distemper is produced from a germ which is 
communicated to each fresh victim by actual con- 
tact; but why in some cases the disease should 
appear in a form: so light as to be hardly notice- 
able, and in others destroy the patient in two or 
three days, we cannot determine. . Distemper 
contracted at bench shows is always of a virulent 
type. Why should that be so? All the dogs in 
the show are sure to have been given extra care 
for weeks previous and all have been carefully 
washed and groomed and have passed a careful 
sanitary inspection by a qualified veterinary sur- 
geon. The building in which the dogs are benched 
is cleaned carefully many times a day and an 
abundance of some good disenfecting material 
used. Yet, dogs that have not had distemper 
are almost sure to contract the disease, and a large 
percentage of them die. This fact is so well known 
that experienced breeders seldom or never show a 
young dog that has not had the disease. 

Dogs are, as @ rule, immune from the disease 
after once having it. There are exceptions, but 
they are rare. It is a fact that dogs in the North 
are not nearly so likely to have distemper, and 


when they do have it it is in a much lighter form 
than in the South. I have heard more than one 
Northern breeder say that he did not fear distem- 
per, but they always change their minds after one 
siege with it in the South. It seems much more 
virulent and destructive in the warmer latitudes, 
and comes in a greater variety of forms; some- 
times coupled with pneumonia, and again appear- 
ing in a typhoid form, involving the intestines. 
When the covering of the brain and spinal cord 
are attacked it usually takes the patient from life 
in short order. This is sure to be so when the 
first symptoms of the disease indicate cerebral or 
meningial trouble. In such cases I have known 
of death following in less than two days after de- 
velopment of the first symptoms. Of those that 
recover from severe attacks, large numbers are 
left with chorea, some with only a slight twitching 
of the muscles in some part of the body—fre- 
quently not involving a space more than two 
inches square—while others are unable to stand 
on their feet. 

In the South distemper will frequently depopu- 
late a kennel in a short space of time, sparing 
neither the future winner nor the future plug 
shooting dog. Medicine is of very little use. Al- 
though there are a large number of reputed dis- 
temper cures, [ have little faith in them. Keep 
your dogs as comfortable as possible, keep up their 
strength with light, nutritious food and leave the 
result to Nature. 

Puppies are healthier if reared on a farm, one 
or two in a place; and, if possible, should be re- 
moved from their old surroundings as soon as they 
are weaned and well started to growing. They 
grow stronger and livelier and wil! withstand an 





OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


attack of distemper or any other disease much 
better if reared on a farm, than they will if brought 
up in a kennel where there are a number of dogs 
kept. 

Everyone prefers to have a dog that is ‘‘over 
distemper’’ and it is a question whether they 
should not be brought in contact with the disease 
before any expense has been incurred for training. 

I can name a number of dogs that were noted 
winners and had a promising future before them, 
that were carried off by distemper just as they 
had become a source of profit to their owners. 
Some were puppies that had won largely in the 
derbies and much was expected of their all-age 
season. I know of a dozen cases where dogs died 


with distemper in the hands of trainers. In some 
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A GROUP OF CANINE BEAUTIES. 


It is a peculiarity of collies that they are always 
‘“pretty.”’ While pointer and setter puppies in- 
variably pass through a period of lank and un- 
gainly ugliness and cultivate at an early age a 
shambling, sidelong gait that is far from pleasing, 
the collie starts in with a reasonable supply of 
good looks and remains plump, ‘“‘peart’’ and in- 
teresting tu the end of the chapter. The ‘‘buds 


of promise’’ in our photograph are the property 
of Richard Lambert, owner of the Cortlane Ken- 
nels, Reed City, Mich., and are scions of the best 
collie stock in America—being by Allan McEwen 
out of Sefton Heroine, a daughter of Champion 
Although photographed at the early- 


Sefton Hero. 


A GROUP OF CANINE BEAUTIES. 


Photo by ATHERTON, Reed City, Mich. 


cases all, and in others only a part of the training 
fee had been paid. Large sums are lost every year 
in this way, and, as I said before, it is a question 
whether it might not be advisable to risk an early 
contact with distempered animals before any great 
expense has been incurred in rearing and training 
our young stock. J. B. STODDARD. 
Glen Lea, Manitoba. 
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A Texas paper furnishes the following unique 
advertisement: ‘‘WANTED.—A thoroughly 
trained bird dog; no restrictions as to breed or 
pedigree, but must be of some easily noticeable 
color and broken to point, retrieve and be friendly 
and sociable with cats and children in the house 
and elsewhere.’ 


age of eight weeks they seem to have taken with 
characteristic good nature to the unaccustomed 
hardship of posing, and evidently don’t care a 
continental copper how many unappreciative peo- 
ple happen to see their ‘‘ picture.”’ 
SD ee 
Scores of good dogs are ruined by injudicious 
training. The most apt of canine scholars are un- 
able to learn two things at once, but it too fre- 
quently happens that this fact is overlooked. As 
a rule, a puppy should be allowed a season of per- 
fect freedom in the field, so that he can become 
acquainted with the scent of birds and learn that 
they are a legitimate object of pursuit, before the 
first steps are taken towards learning him to hunt 
under his master’s control. 
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THE TRAIL OF THE DOG POISONER. 





Some weeks ago I purchased a spaniel puppy, 
nearly full grown. She was a very bright and 
intelligent little animal and in a few days seemed 
as much attached to myself and wife as though 
she had been with us for years. Her education 
promised to be unattended by difficulty. I first 
began by throwing a cob for her to retrive and she 
learned to do this very quickly ; even when the 
cob was thrown under the bed out of her sight she 
would eventually come out with the object of her 
search. This course of training lasted about a 
week and then I commenced taking her out with 
the gun after office hours. She did not seem to 
understand what was required of her on the first 
trip, but in a later walk I shot a dove some dis- 
tance away, only wounding it, and succeeded in 
having the puppy bring it to me, first having 
directed her attention toward the spot where it 
lay. From that time on all the birds that were 
shot were brought in by the little spaniel. The 
only order needed was to motion her in the direc- 
tion of the fallen game; but, more frequently, she 
would have her eye on the object and be half way 
to it before I could tell her to bring it in. 

In the six or seven times we went afield together 
my estimate of her value grew at the rate of about 
twenty dollars a hunt. The last day I took her 
out she made a very pretty stand at my order to 
charge, and I think, eventually, I would have had 
one of the best bird dogs in the State—although 
she was a mere water spaniel in appearance. But 
now to the important part of the story: Last Fri- 
day morning I was awakened by a whine which 
merged into a low bark, and opened my eyes to 
gaze into a pair of dark brown orbs watching me 
over the edge of the bed. . The little spaniel was 
following her usual custom of calling me at seven 
o’clock, and in answer to my ‘‘Good Morning” 
she began to wag her tail and jump around with 
delight. Soon after this I noticed her coughing as 
though to dislodge something caught in her throat. 
Vomiting and restlessness followed, and upon pass- 
ing the hand along the throat there seemed to be 
a great deal of soreness. She also experienced a 
great deal of difficulty in eating or drinking. On 
Saturday I had a veterinarian go up to see her, 
and’ he said she had been poisoned. Two days 
later I thought it advisable to have him remove 
her to his barn where she could be given better 
care. Tuesday as I approached my office door, 


the doctor met me with the information that it 
was useless to give the spaniel further treatment. 
She had evidently taken some kind of caustic 
poison which had burned out the right side of her 
throat and caused blindness and paralysis. 


I found 





her in the condition stated. The poor thing im- 
mediately recognized me, and as I was leaving the 
barn after ordering her shot I heard a bark that I 
knew too well. I enquired if she had been bark- 
ing all the morning and was told that this was 
the first time she had been heard. I returned to 
the office feeling that I had lost a true little friend. 

In conclusion I wish to say that I would like to 
have the name of the person who intentionally 
poisoned one of the brightest and best companions 
—whether at home or in the fleld—that it was 
ever a sportsman’s good fortune to possess. 
Hastings, Nebraska. C. H. WIsE. 
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NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 





The training season here is on, and no large 
number of birds are being found so far as I have 
heard. The spring was very wet and the birds 
were driven to the high ridges to nest. Red River 
has been higher than for years, and as another 
consequence of the heavy rain-falls, there is a rank 
growth of grass which makes the hunting this 
early in the season far from good. Heavy grass 
and a hot sun soon discourage a young dog. They 
cannot locate the game in the high cover and so 
lack the encouragement that bird-finding gives 
them. For this reason, training is slow work; 
besides, I do not think birds are as plentiful here 
as I have seen them in other seasons. Perhaps, 
when the grain is cut and the weather gets cooler, 
birds may be found in greater numbers. 

D. E. Rose and 8. J. McCartney, two well known 
trainers, are located at Union Point, Man., on the 
Northern Pacific Railway. The Point is Captain 
McMurdo’s location, and should be a good one for 
birds. Frank and George Richards are at Glenlea. 
Frank has the Del Monte Kennel’s string, com- 
prising among others the former Derby winners, 
Sam T. and Tick’s Kid. Last year, in the all-age 
stake, Sam T. was a disappointment. We will 
soon see whether he will show something nearer 
his old form this year under Mr. Richards’ man- 
agement. 

The upland plover shooting is now about over, 
the birds being nearly all gone South. The birds 
are the most plentiful about July 1, but the shoot- 
ing serson does not open here until July 15, by 
which time nearly half the birds have passed in 
their annual migration. There are a few ducks in 
the sloughs, but only those that have bred here. 
The duck shooting season opens September 1. 

Glen Lea, Manitoba. J. B. STODDARD. 
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The Pointer Club of America proposes offering 
five silver cups next year, to be competed for by 
members entering dogs of their own breeding. 
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Wuite the present rush tothe Klondike 
gold fields may aid towards a more gen- 
eral knowledge of the Alaskan game 
ranges, there are reasons to fear as a re- 
sult the total destruction of the game it- 
self. With thousands of miners standing 
in danger of starvation the natural re- 
sources of the country will be drawn upon 
for subsistence, and, if the game is not 
abundant in the immediate vicinity of the 
camps, it is reasonable to suppose that 
better stocked hunting grounds will be 
sought for as vigorously as ever starving 
Chipewyan or Dog-Rib Indians sought 
for the winter range of the musk-ox and 
caribou. 


A wRITER in a New York daily devotes 
nearly a column to setting forth the pleas- 
ures of being shot with metal-jacketed 
bullets from military arms of modern type. 
According to his argument there is prac- 
tically nothing to be feared from a shot 





that fails to reach the heart or brain, and 
he quotes in proof an instance wherein a 
soldier was pierced through the body by 
a Mauser bullet and his companions knew 
nothing of the occurrence until two days 
later. But what of that? The history 
of our Western frontier can produce cases 
where men were actually shot in the brain 
with a Government .45 and their friends 
kept in ignorance of the fact for months; 
and yet there are lots of well informed 
men who would dodge a 405-grain bullet 
if they knew it was coming right at them. 


iim 


THEN AND NOW. 





The time has been, and is even now 
not far distant in the past, when that 
member of a community who gave a por- 
tion of his time to the pursuit of sport 
with rod and gun was looked upon by his 
neighbors as a worthless fellow and an 
unprofitable acquaintance. If he ranked 
in their estimation a notch higher than 
the village fiddler, it was because he was 
less obtrusively noisy in following the 
bent of his warped inclination. At home 
or afield he interfered with no man’s busi- 
ness by day nor disturbed no man’s nightly 
slumbers; but, nevertheless, he was ne- 
glecting his daily duties; evading the 
heaven-sent privilege of continuous, profit- 
able labor; and, worse still, he was set- 
ting a bad example for the inconsiderate 
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to follow. There wasn’t then, nor is there 
now, the slightest doubt of any man’s 
ability to get followers over a path apart 
from the main travelled highway. Blaze 
a line through the woods and the first 
man that runs across it will endeavor to 
find where it leads. Then, others will 
follow his footprints and, the first thing 
anyone knows, here will go a new trail, 
almost as plain to the eye as the county 
road. 

And so it chanced in the case of our 
village Rip Van Winkle, who, unlike his 
famous prototype, refused to drop out of 
sight for a brace of decades. His mis- 
sionary work prospered. Every now and 
then he would hear the report of some 
firearm not his own awaking the echoes 
of his favorite hunting range, or he would 
find some other fellow’s discarded bait- 
can on the flat rock under the willows. 
The hand of destiny is visible in this. 
The fell example of our sportsman is 
bearing fruit. The infection is spreading 
and its author is the first to suffer. 

But there are compensations in all 
things, and if ever a man deserved and 
received reward it is he who clings to his 
love of field sports in spite of all censure 
and opposition. If he can persuade even 
a single companion to join him in his 
outings, he can thereafter pose as a pub- 
lic benefactor. It is the old, old story of 
the rolling snow-ball that becomes an 
avalanche. The ‘greenhorn”’ initiated 
this season in the pleasures of forest life 
will invariably spend his next vacation 
afield, and, if debarred from the compan- 
ionship of his preceptor, will induce his 
best and dearest friends to join him in 
his new-found sport. A pot-hunter may 
selfishly decline companionship in the 
field, but a true sportsman, never. 

It is useless to question the growing 
popularity of field sports. Each ensuing 
year sees greater throngs of anglers on 
the shores of our lakes and streams; 
more gunners in the stubble; a more 
closely-set galaxy of camp-fires starring 
the darkness of forest and mountain. The 
love of outdoor life is becoming every- 
where apparent; the columns of our lead- 
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ing periodicals echo the soughing of the 
night winds through the forest branches 
—the rythmical murmuring of trout 
streams over their glistening pebbles; 
groups of sportsmen on the street corners 
discuss their last year’s outings and ar- 
range for those of the coming season. 
Lovers of the rod and gun can now follow 
their inclination for sport without fear of 
unkindly criticism, for the tide has turned 
in their favor, and the crusade of common 
sense against the narrow-minded, phari- 
saical theories of a dead past is backed 
by the irresistible force of public approval. 


~> 


ARKANSAS’ NON-RESIDENT LAW. 


The drift of sportsmen towards the 
“Happy Hunting Grounds of Arkansaw” 
was somewhat checked, towards the mid- 
dle of last season, by vague reports that 
a non-resident law was in force, and that 
hunters from other States were being 
arrested and compelled to pay fines rang- 
ing all the way from five to fifty dollars 
each. Although not generally known, 
the Arkansas statutes had for several 
years contained a provision authorizing 
the coilection of a license fee from visit- 
ing sportsmen, but this had, however, re- 
mained practically a dead letter since its 
enactment. Consequently, when the 
deputy - sheriffs of several counties de- 
cide to bestir themselves, and commenced 
collecting tribute from scores of hunting 
parties that were already in camp, the 
result fell very little short of universal 
consternation. As a rule, parties who 
were arrested paid their fines under pro- 
test and left the State in disgust; the ma- 
jority of them feeling that they had been 
robbed for the sole benefit of the county 
officials. In a good many cases arrest 
was evaded by beating a hasty retreat 
across the State Line; but the parties 
who paid and those who escaped were 
equally industrious in preventing others 
from making contemplated trips to the 
“land of tall timber and thick cane.” 
They were not constitutionally opposed 
to a non-resident tax, but the change in 
conditions had been sprung upon them 
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suddenly and without warning, and they 
wanted to know “where they were at” 
before venturing into the forbidden terri- 
tory. If they had only known it, they 
were losing a great deal of sport for a 
very insufficient reason, since the Arkan- 
sas game laws allow local sportsmen all 
reasonable latitude and show more favor 
to non-residents than those of nearly all 
other States that have game worth the 
hunting. 

Prior to the last session of the Arkan- 
sas Legislature the game laws of that 
State were substantially as follows: Open 
season for deer, August I to February | ; 
wild turkey, September 1 to May 1; quail, 
October 1 to March 1; prairie chicken 
protected for five years from March 24, 
1893. Netting or trapping of turkey, 
grouse or quail prohibited, except that 


any one could net or trap them on his - 


own premises during the unprohibited 
season. Exportation of game or fish from 
the State was prohibited, and the law also 
provided that a license of $10 should be 
levied upon all non-resident trappers, 
hunters, and seiners or netters of fish. 
The only change in the existing law made 
by the last Legislature was to amend the 
non-resident law to read as follows: 


‘*A tax of twenty-five dollars is hereby levied 
upon all non-resident trappers, hunters, seiners or 
netters of fish, who may follow trapping, hunting, 
seining or netting in this State Before any 
non-resident may be permitted to follow trapping, 
hunting, seining or netting of fish in this State he 
shall procure a license from the County Clerk, 
countersigned by the Collector of the county in 
which he proposes to trap, hunt, seine or net fish, 

Any person who fails to comply with the 
preceding section of this act shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, sball 
be fined in the sum of twenty-five dollars.” 


Bills were also passed prohibiting camp 
hunting and fire hunting in the counties 
of Lafayette, Miller and Desha; fishing 
with traps, nets ‘or seines in the above 
mentioned counties; and deer hounding, 
and the discharging of firearms after sun- 
down at aquatic fowls, in the counties of 
Mississippi, Crittenden, Cross, Poinsett, 
and St. Francis. This last bit of legis- 
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lation is intended to afford some slight 
protection to the ducks and geese of the 
Sunk Lands region, and was sorely needed 
to say the very least. 

The practice of levying a tax upon non- 
resident sportsmen has been adopted by 
a number of States. In Michigan, North 
Dakota and South Carolina, deer hunters 
from other States must secure a license 
at a cost of twenty-five dollars, while in 
Wisconsin the fee is thirty dollars, and in 
Wyoming, twenty. In Tennessee and 
Missouri non-residents are prohibited 
from hunting, and the same rule applies 
in Virginia, with some exceptions. Such 
laws have been found effective in protect- 
ing the game from wholesale destruction 
and it is too late in the day to question 
their justness. As a rule, a sportsman 
who can afford the expense of a trip to 
distant game ranges, is more than glad 
to pay an additional twenty-five dollars 
for the consequent exemption from an- 
noyance by an over-abundance of hunt- 
ers in his immediate neighborhood; and 
the forests of Arkansas are so convenient 
of access, and so plentifully supplied with 
game, that it is certainly better to pay for 
the license required than to expend the 
necessary twenty-five dollars in reaching 
more distant hunting grounds where 
game is scarce and the sportsman’s suc- 
cess altogether problematical. 


~~ 


A REQUEST FOR INFORMATION. 


We submit the following letter of en- 
quiry tothe consideration of our numerous | 
readers who are versed in ichthyological 


lore. Mr. Remsburg’s description of the 
fish in question, though hardly as specific 
as it might have been made, should, we 
think, serve as a guide to the desired 
identification. 

A fish has made its appearance in the lakes and 
streams of this region which is entirely new in our 
waters, and there has been much speculation as to 
what species it belongs. It was at first thought 
to be the brook trout, as it has many of the habits 
of the trout. A boy recently caught a big string 
of them in Independence Creek with an ordinary 
trout fly. They are very gamey and will bit at 
anything, sometimes leaping above the water to 
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catch the bait. In shape and color they resemble 
the rock bass, and are an excellent pan fish. Inde- 
pendence Creek near this city is alive with them. 
This is the first season they have been caught here 
and the supposition is that they entered the creek 
during the big rise of the Missouri this spring. 
Independence Creek empties into Doniphan Lake 
and the river flowed through the lake this spring, 
greatly augmenting the fish supply in that body 
of water. Experienced anglers here have never 
seen the fish before. They go in schools and are 
caughfonly when the water is perfectly clear. It 
is probably a northern variety of fish which came 
down during the rise in the Missouri River. 

Atchison, Kansas. GEORGE J. REMSBURG. 

eso 

PRAIRIE CHICKEN shooting in Illinois 
legally commences September 15, but in 
many sections of the State the half-grown 
broods are already being butchered by 
men claiming the name of sportsmen. In 
such cases the law should be enforced to 
its fullest extent and without delay. 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 








Wo FviLtLe. By Alfred Henry Lewis 
(“Dan Quin”). With illustrations by 
Frederic Remington. Frederick A. 
Stokes & Co. New York. 1897. 


The geographical location of “Wolf- 
ville” is not very accurately given, but it 
is supposed to be a typical old-time “ cow 
town ” somewhere in Arizona, whose in- 
habitants occupy their leisure time in 
drinking, gambling, shooting and lynch- 
ing, but always in an amiable and straight- 
forward manner that secures them the 
. reader's sympathy and approval. Doc 
Peets, Cherokee Hall, Old Man Enright, 
and their numerous fellow citizens and 
admirers, are all well drawn characters in 
their several ways; but the quaintest 
specimen of all is the “Old Cattleman,” 
who spins the yarns in his exaggerated 
plains dialect—growing enthusiastic over 
the qualifications and achievements of 
his former companions but carefully re- 
fraining from “blowing his own horn.” 
The author is evidently well acquainted 
with the social side of frontier life, and 
this fact persistently crops to the surface 
in spite of his studied extravagance of 
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imagination. From some of Mr. Lewis’ 
pet similes one would judge him to be a 
rifleman and squirrel-hunter as well as a 
writer. ‘‘ Why aint I married ?”—repeats 
the “Old Cattleman”—* The answer to 
that, son, is a long shot an’ a limb in the 
way.” And again, he states that one of 
his heroines had no real cause for her 
evident jealousy, but was “simply barkin’ 
at a knot.” His way of expressing the 
superiority of the West over the East in 
point of “rapidity,” by remarking that 
“the East allers shoots from a rest while 
the West shoots off hand,” will strike 
the average sportsman-reader as being a 
bit of concentrated wisdom from a mind 











rich in the lore of field and forest. Cloth. 
336 pages. Price $1.25. 
Eve Spy. 


Afield with Nature among 
Flowers and Animate Things. By 
William Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated 
by the Author. Harper & Brothers. 
New York. 1897. 

This last-published work of the lately 
deceased naturalist will be gladly wel- 
comed by all who have acquaintance with 
his earlier volumes. Mr. Gibson’s books 
have invariably proved as interesting as 
they are instructive, for he possessed, in 
a greater degree than any other writer of 
our day, the happy faculty of bringing 
his readers in close touch and sympathy 
with himself in his tireless researches in 
the wonder-house of Nature. There is 
nothing dull or prosaic in his writings. 
The humblest road-side flower, the most 
common weed, the insects that we crush 
under foot, reveal at the touch of his pen- 
cil or pen wonders that we blame our- 
selves for not having discovered before. 
“ Eye Spy,” with its companion volumes, 
“Sharp Eyes” and ‘‘ Highways and By- 
ways,” can be recommended as a valuable 
addition to any library, and especially 
those to which the younger generation 
turn for entertainment and instruction. 
Cloth, 256 pages. Price, $2.50. 





Books mentioned above, and all other works of 
interest to Sportsmen or the general reader, can be 
furnished by Sports Afield Publishing Company at 
the publishers’ regular price. 
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A SPORT-LOVING CITY. 


Lying at full length along the west side of the 
great Father of Waters, Burlington, Iowa, is fairly 
entitled to a front pew in the great Cathedral of 
Sportsmanship. There, everybody who is any 
body belongs to a field-sport amalgamation of some 
sort. And Burlington is so fortunate as to have 
the ‘‘active principle” of outdoor life at her very 
doors in the shape of succulent savannas, acres of 
lily-padded pools, long stretches of green marsh- 
laud (eloquent, as ‘‘ Montezuma’’ would say, with 
the quack of the duck mother) and long, sun-re- 
flecting vistas of fish-feeding waters—the manor- 
house of the Pickerel, Black Bass, Pike and Sun- 
fish families, From your car window, for the first 
six miles in Illinois after crossing the Mississippi, 
there stretches away on either side of you visions 
of an easily-reached gameland, and the old sport- 
ing spirit of your Celtic or Norse or Teutonic fore- 
fathers comes to the surface in the smothered 
ejaculation, ‘‘ Let me out of this! By the Beard 


of the Prophet! but I hope to set my twelve-gauge . 


a-barking in that restful domain this coming Oc- 
tober !’’ 

Of Burlington’s principal gun clubs, I recall the 
Crystal Lake, Lone Tree, College City and Carth- 
age Lake clubs. 


* 
* * 


The Crystal Lake has a domain in excess of 
3,000 acres, with a membership limited to seventy- 
five. A. H. Kuhlemeier—one of its founders and 
a staunch friend of this magazine—had just come 
in from an hour among the lily-pads when I ran 
foul of him one seething afternoon in July last. 
Using three flies (brown hackle) on a three-foot 
leader, he showed me eight sizable sunfish and 
two fine bass as the result of an hour’s fishing. 
‘* As you no doubt know, Friend King,” he went 
on to say, ‘‘we used to be greatly troubled by 
dog-fish. The dog-fish is an inveterate enemy to 
bass and pickerel—especially the young pickerel 
who is easily chased and caught until he gets to be 
a foot or so in length. Well, three years ago we 
got our heads together and seined out about 7,000 
dog-fish—which we as promptly killed and buried 
—and since then our lakes have been compara- 
tively free of the pestiferous pirate.” 

Without attempting to pose as an ichthyoligical 
statistician, I have reliable data to the effect that 
some 16,000 game fish left Crystal Lake at the 
pliant end of a split-bamboo or Bristol steel or 
willow pole; and of these not less than 4,000 were 
black bass. The food in the Crystal waters, and 
in those of its sister gun clubs, is abundant—there 
being bugs, flies and minnows till you can’t rest. 

All of these Burlington organizations have com- 
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modious club-houses in close proximity to the 
tracks of the great Burlington Route, with the ex- 
ception of the Carthage Lake Club, whose grounds 
lie in the same region but two miles further to 
the south. 

* i * 

The Lone Tree Club stretches in a wide sweep 
along the south side of the railway ; and when we 
passed its club-house windows and piazza pre- 
sented a living embodiment of the social side of 
field sports—many of the wives, daughters and 
sweethearts of the members being in evidence. 
In addition to good snipe, and wild-fowl grounds, 
I was informed that the Lone Trees have a fine 
stretch of upland, where quail and prairie-chicken 
are wont to secrete themselves ‘‘in measureless 
content.’’ But this I do not know of my own 
knowledge. That one can get good sport in the 
duck-shooting and fishing line—and that there are 
occasionally superb days on the snipe meadows, 
with now and then an estray woodcock—I am able 
to personally certify unto. Furthermore: A gen- 
erous platter of Lone Tree black bass, as set before 
you done to a turn by Steward Wagner, is a hard 
thing to get away from. 


* 
* * 


The College City Gun Club (which has for presi- 
dent the genial James C. Moyer) is also flourishing. 
Its grounds are further inland than any of its 


sisters and embrace the restful waters of Sand 
Lake. Even now—as I write this from my upper 
room in one of Seattle’s pleasantest homes, with 
the dimpling waters of Puget Sound to serve as 
eye-resters—it is pleasant to see once more the 
bevy of merry matrons, maids and youths who 
danced up the walk, with w pleasing confusion of 
angling impedimenta, to the hospitable club-house 
doors. In the immortal words of Lewis B. France 
(‘‘ Bourgeois’’): ‘‘He who ‘idles’ in the woods 
one month of the year is blest—if he but begins 
in time, and he who permits his servant so to do, 
is blest already.’’ 
* - * 

As James T. Smith of the Burlington Route is 
president of the Carthage Lake Club, it were 
pleasant to have a lot of interesting data about 
this, the youngest of them a’. But the time of 
the canvasser is oft-times limited and there is a 
never-ending chain of towns and cities to be can- 
vassed—causing one to be able only to glimpse the 
more salient features of Burlington sportsman life 
and her bulging creel of well-managed gun clubs. 

Seattle, Washington. CLAUDE KING. 


<> 
> 


Ir is stated that the new rifles issued to troops 
in the Southwest are becoming damaged through 
the effect of the heat upon the smokeless powder. 

















PHOTOGRAPHING ‘‘ TRACKS.” 





Something like a year ago I saw in Sports 
AFIELD an article suggesting that it would be 
an awful nice thing to secure photographs of the 
footprints of wild game and reproduce them ina 
‘*Trailer’s Primer” for the benefit of greenhorns 
who couldn’t tell a deer track from a hog wallow. 
The idea seemed a bright one and it struck me 
that I was the proper person to carry it into effect. 
I was not a very expert photographer, but I had 
all sorts of old tracks lying around handy, and I 
knew that it would be dead easy to hold a camera, 
muzzle down, over a hole in the ground, and press 
the trigger. So, that day after dinner, I tackled 
the job in earnest and have worked at it by fits 
and starts ever since. Speaking in all confidence, 
the task promises to be a bigger one than I ex- 
pected. It is a sorry confession to make, but I 
have wasted forty or fifty plates and haven’t a 
single decent negative to show for my trouble. 
Only two out of the whole lot show more than a 
hazy blur, and these give merely a row of indis- 
tinct dots where there should have been the plainly 
defined footprints of a wolf in the light snow cover- 
ing a steep hillside. The camera was carefully 
focussed on the tracks at a distance of not more 
than ten feet and the result should have been a 
howling success—but it wasn’t. 

If any of my fellow readers are working along 
the same lines, I would like to hear how they are 
succeeding. While not totaly discouraged by my 
own lack of success, I feel that a little bit of sym- 
pathy would go a long ways with me just now, 
and I will not be above accepting advice if it is 
offered. My camera is all right and I am ditto, 
and the ‘‘tracks’’ could hardly be improved upon 


in the original ; but the negatives show there is 
something lacking and I would feel considerably 
relieved to find out what it is. 
St. Paul, Minn. FRANK P. KELLEY. 
> 


A FRUITLESS EXPERIMENT. 





A short note in the August number in regard 
to the setting of cameras on game trails, reminded 
me of my own experiments in that interesting 
line, which, I am sorry to say. proved hardly so 
successful as I could have wished. For the benefit 
of others desirous of making similar attempts I 
will here relate my own experience. 

My camera—a 5x8 Eastman with Bausch «& 
Lomb lens and shutter—was fitted into a rough 
box having an aperture for the lens tube and a 
clockwork device for operating the shutter. Con- 
cealing this near the game trails, I would string a 
fine black thread across the trail and connect with 
the trigger of the shutter. From my hiding place 
nearby I have watched bunch after bunch of deer 
come quietly along the trail until the thread was 
reached, when the whole procession would stop 
short, line up, examine the thread—and then de- 
liberately back track or make a wide detour to 
avoid the spot. I next placed the trigger line be- 
neath the surface of the water where the trail 
crossed the river. Several exposures were obtained 
in this way, but were far from satisfactory, owing 
to the fact that usually a single deer would pre- 
cede the main band in crossing and spring the 
shutter, letting the others go by unnoted. My 
work on the deer was so poor that I have never: 
since tried the scheme. However, let us hear from. 
others on this subject. A. 8S. BENNETT. 

Craig, Colorado. 
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A DARK ROOM APPARITION. 





The photograph given on page 137 of Sports 
AFIELD for August—though a remarkably good 
example of what may be accomplished by a prac- 
ticed photographer in the way of deliberately con- 
veying false impressions to the eye—is probably 
surpassed in point of general interest by the one 
we now offer. Despite a lingering suspicion to 
the contrary, genuine ‘‘spectres’’ are rarely seen 
in this enlightened period of the world’s history, 
and it is extremely doubtful whether one has 
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Custer battle ground, and of the famous “sun 
dance’’ of the Crows—who were having a “‘ good 
time”’ in the vicinity ; and, with so many chances 
for snap shots all around, it was only natural that 
he should forget to exchange plates between ex- 
posures. The view of the monument was taken 
at noon, with a strong light. Later in the day 
—just about sunset, in fact—there was a splendid 
opportunity .to catch a typical Sioux in the full 
swing of the war dance, the second exposure was 
unthoughtedly made—‘‘and there you are!’ Ow- 
ing to the insufficient light at the time, the plate 














A BATTLE GROUND SPECTRE. 
Photo by A. B. Rumsey, Billings, Montana. 


heretofore been induced to stand before a camera ; 
yet, here we have him, gentlemen and ladies! 
the typical spirit of border warfare, haunting the 
scene of his most terrible achievement. And the 
best of it all is that there is not a bit of intentional 
deception to apologize for or explain. The ‘‘spec- 
tre’’ first made his appearance in the photogra- 
pher’s dark room, and his coming was all unex- 
pected and unannounced. 

It all came about through a simple and very 
common mistake. A. B. Rumsey of Billings, 
Montana, was taking a number of views of the 


revealed practically nothing of the second scene 
below the sky line of the first. ‘The upper part of 
the Sioux’ figure is distinctly given, however; and 
the uplifted hand and threatening knife—impal- 
ing a leathern effigy—appear doubly striking and 
suggestive by reason of the clustered graves in the 
foreground. 


ee 


THE Dansac-Chassagne process of color photog- 
raphy, for which so much was claimed by its in- 
ventors, has only proven a partial success. Colored 
pictures can be made, but only of approximate 
correctness in shade. 








WHAT’S WRONG WITH MOSSBACK? 


In that true fraternal spirit which is shared by 
all old-time woodsmen and is as notoriously a 
part of themselves as the accumulation of sand- 
burs and begger-lice that cling to their corduroy 
nether-garments, I hand to Friend Mayer here- 
with my heartfelt sympathy in his sad affliction. 
I know how it is to feel ‘‘onsettled like” in 
my ideas as to what constitutes perfect reliability 
in a firearm, and have frequently fancied that I 
knew all there was to learn about hunting rifles— 
only to find later on that my education still needed 


re-cutting and the addition of brand new sights 


fore and aft. Yes, I can sympathize with old 
Mossback. To tell the truth, I was so thoroughly 
worked up over his tale of woe in the July num- 
ber of SporTS AFIELD that I felt like dropping all 
my regular business right then and devoting my 
future to the invention of an arm that would give 
the old man perfect satisfaction. And I would 
have done it, sure, if I could have foreseen what 
would be likely to please him six months or a 
year in the future. Not that I consider him a bit 
changeable in his notions ; but, you see, experience 
is a great brightener of ideas and I might be un- 
able to keep step with him in the march of 
progress. 

Merely to show how impossible it is for any 
intelligent rifleman to content himself with know- 
ing a little when there is a whole lot more to be 
learned, I will take the liberty of quoting briefly 
from a former article written by Mr. Mayer some 
twelve months since. He was then happy in the 
ownership of a new .38-55 repeater. and irrepressi- 
ble contentment permeated his entire being and 
bubbled over in great big bubs. Says he: 

“It is an almighty good hunting rifle and I'll tell you 

I get heads and necks now where I was con- 
tent to spoil good shoulder meat before 
Ideal big game and general-utility hunter's gun 
is light and handy as a pocketin a shirt. Like the High- 


lander’s broadsword it is efficient enough if you get in 
close enough! Say 300 yards or inside. Any hunter who 
demands more distance than that is not a hunter buta 

Using powder and lead charges in proportion 
to the game sought, it will kill grouse, etc. without tear- 
ing them into flinters, or will stop a charging bear with 
felicitous facility.” 

You will observe that Mayer is speaking from 
experience. He is too old a bird to discuss prob- 
abilities in connection with the performance of a 
rifle. Probabilities and rifles don’t go well to- 
gether. If r-i-f-l-e spells anything it is certainly 
not ‘‘probabilities.’’ That’s-why, before commit- 
ting himself in cold print, he goes ahead and 
“proportions his charge to the game sought” and 
finds that he can shoot anything, from a grouse to 
a charging bear, in the head or neck, at any dis- 
tance inside of 300 yards, and without mussing 
up the shoulder meat. Such results were good 
enough for Monte, and so he sings his little pan 
of victory and places his repeater—carefully 
annointed with the marrow from a deer’s off hind 
leg—on the highest pegs of his gun rack. And 
after this, silence reigns for a space ; and then the 
hunter once more assumes his long neglected quill 
and gives us a second verse, but in a different 
strain. O, the versatility of true genius! 

“With no intention to decry the merits and advantages 
of repeating firearms, I cannot help expressing my belief 
that to their invention and adoption is largely attributa- 
ble the execrable rifle shooting of to-day In the 
woods if one is justified in shooting at all at big game, 
one shot is enough.......... He don’t ‘throw up the dirt’ 
much, this man of the one shot; he gets within reasona- 
ble reach, aims his good gun carefully and eats a heap of 
venison betimes. Besides, the satisfaction of a clean 
kill at the first shot far exceeds that of crippling the poor 
beast with a frantic fusillade and finally, after a heart- 
breaking chase, slobbering him down with another bom- 
bardment Another thing that causes us old fogies 


to smile is the ‘light weight, nicely balanced, tapered- 
barrel’ fad.” 


I presume this last sentence implies that a thing 
can be as handy as a pocket in a shirt, and quite 
good enough for any hunter who is not a hog, and 





RIFLE AND TRAP. 


still remain a fit subject for the derision of old 
fogies. But mind you, I have simply introduced 
these quotations to fill space and not for purposes 
of comparison. If Monte says repeaters are no 
good, that goes—with Barnes. He is not going 
behind the returns or resolving himself into a com- 
mittee of enquiry into the whys and wherefores. 
Still, he is not inclined to forswear his old allegi- 
ance to the ‘“‘heap talk” arm until the moon has 
had time to fill its horn and there are later advices 
from Mossback. History sometimes repeats itself, 
in spite of all statements to the contrary; and 
Barnes has no desire to follow his moss-backed 
Mentor through a labrynth of anfractuosities 
when, by continuing to do business at the same old 
corner, he can rope and snub him as he comes 
around. S. D. BARNEs. 
Bald Knob, Arkansaw. 
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RIFLES FOR DEER SHOOTING. 


I have just finished reading the August Sports 
AFIELD. 
first page to the last, but I was particular interested 
in J. B. Grant’s argument in favor of short-range, 
heavy-bored rifles for deer shooting. There are a 
good many points in hisarticle that I can’t endorse; 
but every man has a right to his own opinion 
no matter how much it may conflict with the views 
entertained by others. Still, when he goes so far 
as to state that deer should not be shot at farther 
than 100 yards, and that over 90 per cent. of shots 
fired at longer distances fail in their object, I am 
inclined to beg a glimpse of the “‘ facts and figures” 
mentioned as backing up such assertions. If Mr. 
Grant has hunted only in the tangled forests of 
Florida and merely refers to the list of kills and 
misses in his own private tally book, it might 
have been well for him to have mentioned this 
fact at the outset. It is more than probable that 
Florida deer are easier of approach than their 
brethren of the North Woods, for they are no doubt 
hunted less and are in consequence less suspicious 
of danger. But up here in Minnesota we accept 
all chances that come in our way, whether the 
distance is one hundred yards or three ; and if we 
fail to get venison as often as every third shot it 
is because all the conditions of light and surround- 
ings are against us—which is something that 
rarely happens. 

Mr. Grant and myself are as far apart as the 
poles in our respective ideas of the requirements 
of a hunting rifle. His preference is for the arm 
and charge giving the greatest amount of what he 
terms ‘‘killing power,’’ practically regardless of 
range, accuracy, or the comfort of the user. I fear 
he will never discover his ideal among modern 


It is replete with interest from the’ 
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American rifles. An 8-gauge elephant gun, if 
charged with about fourteen drams of powder and 
an explosive shell, would probably fill the bill, 
providing he could stand the recoil; but this, of 
course, is a provision that hardly deserves consid- 
eration. The idea is to kill the game the first 
shot—if you don’t miss it. And misses can always 
be prevented by getting up close enough and 
shoooting straight. The interest of the occasion 
is supposed to center on the deer. It don’t make 
a particle of difference if the hunter does happen 
to get a shoulder knocked out of place or a side- 
ways slant given to his nose. The main object is 
to save ammunition—or to burn at one shot the 
equivalent of six decent powder charges; which 
amounts to the same thing. : 
I agree with Mr. Grant’s statement that all 
rifles of .32 calibre and over have ample range and 
penetration for deer shooting. The .25-20 can be 
included in the same class and will make up in 
accuracy what it lacks in size of bore and weight 
of lead. Forty years of experience in the woods 
have convinced me that straight shooting leads 
hard hitting every time. That’s where Mr.-Grant 
and myself take different ends of the road. Horace 
Kephart expresses my idea exactly when he says 
he had rather be missed by a cannon than hit by 
a flobert. That’s genuine, pure quill, common 
sense for you, properly boiled down and sugared 
off. The best hunting arm is the one that will 
group its bullets the closest to the center; and it 
will invariably score more kills in the run of a 
hundred shots than any hard-kicking, wild-shoot- 
ing express rifle that ever bruised its owner’s 
shoulder. J. F. SCHULTZ. 
Duluth, Minnesota. 
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A REQUEST FOR ENLIGHTENMENT. 


Being on the point of moving to a prairie State, 
where my armory of rifles will be of little use to 
me, I want to ask the readers of SPoRTS AFIELD 
for advice in the matter of selecting a shot-gun 
for quail, duck and goose shooting. My: own 
practical experience with shot-guns has been very 
limited, but I am of the opinion that a nine-pound, 
thirty-inch gun would suit me very well, since 
that is the weight and length of my favorite rifle. 
A friend of mine argues that I could do better 
shooting with a shorter and lighter gun; but, judg- 
ing from hisown work with a seven-pound, tweuty- 
eiglit-inch 16-gauge, his ideas of what constitutes 
good shooting falls considerably short of the stand- 
ard. I want a gun that will kill with reasonable 
certainty at sixty yards and under, and that is 
built for business rather than display. 

I fail to understand how a 16-gauge gun can 
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possibly do as good work as a 10-gauge, since the 
latter must necessarily possess greater range and 
a wider killing circle. According to my view of 
the matter, the best shot-gun should be the one 
that properly fills the largest circle, and in conse- 
quence I cannot see what would be gained by 
choke-boring, since this must certainly be directly 
opposed to the principle upon which shot-guns are 
built. I can handle a rifle well enough to pick off 
single sitting birds, and, if I am to take up shot- 
gun shooting, I certainly intend selecting an arm 
that will give me a chance at the whole flock. 

In looking over the catalogue of a Chicago dealer 
I find that I can purchase a good looking cylinder- 
bore 10-gauge for about fifteen dollars. It is not 
an American-made gun, but I suppose there are 
good makers in Belgium as well as in the United 
States. Shot-guns were first manufactured in 
Europe and the makers over there ought to under- 
stand their business. I am informed that several 
of our best American concerns buy their barrels in 
Belgium, and th> barrel is usually the most im- 
portant part of the gun. However, I am still un- 
decided where and what to buy, and can easily 
put off purchasing until I hear from some of my 
more experienced fellow readers. 

Houlton, Maine. G. W. SMITH. 
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POINTERS FOR RIFLEMEN. 

In cleaning shells with acid, many riflemen use 
too strong a solution, which eats the shells and 
weakens them. A tablespoonful of commercial 
sulphuric acid to a quart of water is strong enough. 
Leave the shells in the solution about half a min- 
ute, then rinse well in clear water and dry them. 
this leaves the shells black, but they are chemi- 
cally neutralized, and that is all that is necessary. 

Every now and then somebody’s shell bursts 
and the front end is blown up the barrel. Even 
new shells will do this sometimes, especially if 
nitro priming is used. I once got a batch of new 
shells which were so brittle that six out of ten 
blew. up into the barrel. Valuable rifles have 
been ruined in removing such shells. A quick, 
easy, and harmless method of extracting these 
troublesome things, says Horace Kephart in 
Shooting and Fishing, is as follows: Cast some 
hard bullets, say one of tin to ten of lead, in an 
Ideal cylindrical mold, such as is used for the 
Chase patch system. Always carry a few of these 
for emergencies. They have a shoulder just back 
of the point. When a shell lodges in your barrel, 
insert one of these bullets, naked, in the muzzle, 
point downward. It will slip down easily, but 
the shoulder will engage the shell, which can then 
be driven out by one or two light taps with a brass 
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rod. Common bullets are hard to insert, unless 
you use a bullet starter, and they are so soft that 
frequently they will strip through the shell. 
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THE NEW SMALL BORE BULLET. 


Various modifications of the small-bore, full 
jacketed bullet have been produced, the intention 
of all being to secure a greater expansion of the 
bullet in flesh and to do away with its tendency 
to pass directly through even the largest bones 
without the slightest apparent upsetting. The 
latest and perhaps the simplest device of all is that 
recently invented by a well-known firm of English 
rifle makers, and which consists in running a 
diagonal slot obliquely downward through the 
metallic envelope at an angle opposite to that of 
the rifling of the barrel in which the bullet is to 
be used. In its passage through the barrel the 
jacketing is weakened by contact with the grooves, 
and splits, upon impact, into as many sections as 
there are slots; the sharp edges cutting like saws 
with the revolution of the bullet, while the soft 
lead core is left free to expand in every direction. 
The new bullets have been given exhaustive ex- 
perimental tests and were found to be remarkably 
effective: The London Field gives an extended 
report of the tests, an extract from which follows : 

“The new bullets were fired from a distance of 100 
yards into the slung carcass of a large Clydesdale horse, 
weighing about twelve hundredweight, out of which they 
were afterward dissected. Three bullets fired into the 
shoulder at various heights were all cut out, having passed 
through both shoulder blades and imbedded themselves 
in the supra-spinatus muscle on the far side. The holes 
in both large bones were about one and one-half inches 
in diameter, with much splintering, showing that expan- 


: sion was almost immediate upon penetration; while the 


laceration produced in the lungs and intervening mem- 
branes was very great, with copious hemorrhages. Simi- 
lar results were shown in the path of bullets fired into 
the viscera, one of which, not encountering rib bones, 
passed on, leaving a ragged exit hole like that of a four- 
bore bullet. In these examples also it was evident that ex- 
pansion had commenced immediately upon penetration.” 
—— ae cs 

The match between J. A. R. Elliott and C. W. 
Budd, for the DuPont trophy, has been postponed 
until August 28. It will take place on the Eau 
Claire Gun Club’s grounds, Eau Claire, Wis. 

<> 

The Kansas City Star Cup, which was won by 
Sim Glover of Rochester, N. Y., at the annual 
tournament of the Missouri State Sportsmen’s 
Association, has again changed hands as the re- 
sult of a 100-bird contest between the holder and 
J. A. R. Elliott of Kansas City. The match was 
decided in Rochester and resulted in a victory for 
Elliott, who scored 92 birds to Glover’s 84. 
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THE INDIAN-WOLF TOURNAMENT. 


There have been bigger tournaments than that 
which was held at Clear Lake, Iowa, from July 20 
to 23 inclusive—tournaments that were better 
attended in point of numbers and more remunera- 
tive to the management in the mere matter of 
cold cash—but nevertheless, Charlie Grimm’s first 
annual Indian- Wolf shoot was generally conceded 
to be a grand success, and those who took part 
therein are already looking forward to another 
good time at Clear Lake in 1898. Many of the 
shooters who attended were accompanied by their 
wives—and in some instances the entire family 
came along as well—every one intent upon a four 
days’ stretch of good solid enjoyment. And, for 
once in a lifetime, the reality surpassed anticipa- 
tion. There were lots of chances to have fun 
around Clear Lake, and the days were spent in 
boating, bathing, fishing and dancing—not to men- 
tion the shooting, which was quite a noticeable 
feature of the occasion. 


At the traps, the assembled chiefs and medicine’ 


men exhibited feats of skill with the wonderful 
“fire-bow,” winning honors and all sorts of ‘‘ mon- 
eys’—divided and undivided. Gilbert, Parmalee 
and Heikes were the three luckiest of the lot, but 
there were others who managed to struggle through 
and save expenses. Charlie Grimm was there as 
a matter of course, and so were Powers, Loomis, 
Tom Marshall, Charlie Budd, and a whole lot more; 
all of them shooting a lively gait and doing their 
best to make things interesting. 

Among the spectators in attendance were quite 
a number of Chicagoans, including, among others, E. 
8. Rice, wife, son and daughter, and Mrs. Dr. Rowe. 
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Arkansas State Shoot. 


Fifteen thousand targets were thrown during 
the three days of the Arkansas Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation’s seventh annual tournament, and about 
forty shooters took part in the several events and 
endeavored to pulverize each saucer as it left the 
trap. The shoot took place at Pine Bluff, a point 
convenient of access by rail from all directions, 
and there were delegations in attendance from 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee and Illinois, to 
show the Arkansas men how to shoot and, inci- 
dently to pick up enough money to pay them for 
their trouble. The best general average was 87.3, 
which was made by J. K. Thibault of Little Rock - 
E. L. Sharkey, of Greenville, Miss., coming second, 
while third and fourth averages were made by 
Clements of Pine Bluffand Sumpter of Hot Springs, 
It was strickly an amateur shoot ; Herbert Taylor, 
representing the Dn Pont and Hazard Powder Co’s. 
being the only trade representative present. 
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STRAY SHOTS. 


The Missouri State Amateur Shooting Associa- 
tion held its seventh annual tournament at Paris, 
Mo., July 27-29. The live bird championship was 
contested for by twenty-three shooters and was 
won by J. R. Wilmot of Lexington, who has now 
captured first honors in three successive tourna-. 
ments. : 

rs acces 

The programme of the St. Paul (Minn.) Gun 
Club’s twentieth annual tournament provides for 
three days of steady. shooting, September 7-9 in- 
clusive. Professionals will be barred. The long 
string of special prizes should certainly attract a 
good attendance. 

a i ie 

Captain Cei, of the Italian Bersaglieri, has in- 
vented a rifle with which, it is claimed, eighty 
shots can be fired in a minute without taking the 
weapon from the shoulder. Two of the rifles are 
now being made at the Royal Small Arms Factory 
at Terni, with a view to testing the invention. 

te ta ae 

The Chamberlin Cartridge and Target Com- 
pany have issued a card announcing that paid 
shooters are invited as usual to their tournaments, 
and that targets will be thrown for them free of 
charge, but that they will not be allowed to com- 
pete for the purses in the programme events. 
This step is taken in view of the general supposi- 
tion that the average amateur feels his inability to 
compete with the professional shooter, and is natur- 
ally reluctant to risk his money in a losing game. 


= 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S FAVORITE LINE. 





The great volume of passenger business being carried 
by the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern Railway 
(‘“* The Cedar Rapids Route’) the present summer and fall 
is attracting marked attention in railroad circles. The 
northwestern branch of this system extends from Cedar 
Rapids to Watertown, South Dakota, a distance of 399 
miles, traversing a country renowned for its prairie 
chicken and wild-fow! shooting, grand fishing, and brac_ 
ing, health-giving atmosphere. Spirit Lake, lowa, at an 
altitude of 1,500 feet, is fast becoming one of the most 
noted health and pleasure resorts in the middle West, 
and the group of lakes of which it is the largest can be 
recommended to the notice of all sportsmen in search of 
an objective point for their coming autumnal trip. 
Descriptive pamphlets and particulars furnished upon 
application to Jas, Morton, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Chickens and Ducks 


will be plentiful this season along the line of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway. At some points, notably, Perham, 
Sauk Centre and Detroit in Minnesota and Valley City, 
Pembina and Wahpeton, North Dakota, chickens are 
unusually numerous. Ducks are found everywhere, The 
sloughs are full and the wild rice id luxuriant. Address 
Chas, 8. Fee, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn 
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RETRIBUTION. 


My head is bowed in sullen silence. Still, 
I labor on, with patience of despair; 
Without a kindling spark of hope to thrill 
My heart beneath its somber load of care; 


For she has gone—my joy—my only pride— 
And I am left to struggle on alone. 
Ah, cruel fate that tore thee from my side, 
My beauteous one—my sweetheart—mine alone! 


In vain I arch my back and pedal hard; 

My thrice-accursed ice-wagon hath no speed; 
And faster, down the crowded boulevard, 

She flies along, a quarter in the lead. 


« "Tis thus our crimes concealed will find us out— 
My wheel was bought at a department store; 
Hers, at a cycle agency, no doubt, 
And cost, perhaps, one silver dollar more. 
Chicago, Ill. A. WHEELER. 
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COUNTING POLES AND TIES. 


THIRTEENTH PAPER. 
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‘*Hello! You look as though you were going 
somewhere. Travelling?’’ 
I turned from the toothpick holder for a good, 


look at the speaker. He was neither tall nor 
short, though rather thin than otherwise, and 
looked, withal, to be about thirty years old. 
Judging from his athletic figure, he seemed a 
man of considerable muscle and capable of with 
standing a large amount of punishment. 

““Yes,’? I replied; assured, by a first glance, 
that I was addressing «gentleman. ‘‘ Travelling, 
just at present, is my specialty.’’ 

Then I returned his question—having detected 
traces of the road on the ‘‘knickers” he wore— 
and learned that he was making a few lines about 
the country on a°wheel almost as good as my 
Sterling. 


Such was my coffee-house introduction to Mr. 
Adrian King, cycling tourist and travelling cor- 
respondent of Wheeling, the bright little sheet 
which Editor Gates of the Queen City sends out 
each week in its pretty yellow cover. Together 
we strolled out into the evening air and across 
the park, learning more of each other; while as 
minutes passed the hope increased—on my part, 
at least—that our comradeship might continue on 
the road. We were both ‘bound for ‘‘Frisco,’’ 
and before hunting cover that night had planned 
to continue our campaign together. As my com- 
panion had toured all the States and the greater 
portion of Old Mexico awheel, I had no doubt of 
his ability as a rider, and I can say here that I 
have since known Friend King to run the legs off 
of men who were considered pretty good roadsters. 

Not long after our first meeting—I think it was 


‘a Sunday afternoon—we two, piloted by Editor 


Gates, were speeding along on the road to Ventura. 
Our guide left us at a watering place by the way 
and we were forced to use our own judgement in 
the matter of roads. The route was plain enough, 
but the heavy grades and abundant sand prevented 
us from reaching our destination that night and 
we sought shelter at a farm house, where we were 
fed on beans and regaled with all the blood-and- 
thunder stories of the neighborhood. The next 
morning we took what is known as the ‘“‘short 
grade” into Ventura. That is tosay, we followed 
a road that gradually ascended a hill about a mile 
high and dumped us so quickly down the other 
side that we not only lost our breath but also got 
rid of sundry bits of sun-browned cuticle as we 
slid and tumbled among the rocks. But our 
troubles were quickly forgotten’ when we reached 
the pretty little town with its grand backing of 
rolling hills and outlook upon the blue Pacific. 
The people of Ventura are natural landscape gar- 
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deners, and have well improved the surrounding 
opportunities for terracing. Some lovely effects 
have thus been secured, and from the water in 
front of the town the view is especially attractive. 

Ventura is not unknown as a sportsmen’s resort, 
for there are good ducking grounds conveniently 
near, and doves are plentiful during the fruiting 
season of the manzanita. There is also moderately 
good fishing along the coast. Visitors can learn 
all about the chances for sport from the wide- 
awake firm of Taylor & Lincoln, sporting goods 
dealers. If neither of these gentlemen can find 
time to do the honors, they have only to call in 
J. H. Spear, M. E. Bogart, Brother Pratt, or, in a 
word, any one of the local devotees of outdoor life. 

From Ventura, the road leading to Santa Bar- 
bara follows, for a distance, along the shore line. 
At times, our wheels left no impression on the 
wave-packed sands; at others, we would find our- 
selves stalled in some mushy stretch and would 
have to walk for a distance. But all the way, so 
long as we kept close to the water’s edge, our 


wheels were dragging noisily because of the suc-. 


tion of the wet surface. Armies of little crabs 
were continually jumping aside as our wheels sped 
by, their puny claws raised as if to ward off an 
attack ; and when we showed an intent to run 
them down, it was laughable to watch them scutt- 
ling away to take refuge in the water or beneath 
a clump of sea weed. Farther along our route, we 
passed an oil well with its sarrounding town, but 
the disagreeable smell of crude petroleum pre- 
vented our making a long halt. 

I want to preface my notice of Santa Barbara by 
endorsing the well-known statement that the ladies 
of that town are ‘‘the fairest of the fair.”’ My 
travelling companion will back this assertion if 
necessary. The local sportsmen are ‘‘all right,’- 
too, as I can testify from personal experience. 
Their hearty handshake and breezy welcome to 
visitors speak in unmistakable terms of an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the forests and waters, 
and I found them all thoroughly posted on matters 
pertaining to the rod and gun. I remember par- 
ticularly an interesting chat with E. C. Tallant 
concerning the sport to be found in the vicinity. 
He, of all others, knows best where the ducks feed 
and the doves coo, and where the biggest fish 
await the angler’s coming. Messrs S. Loomis and 
G. C. Sherman are also well informed and enthusi- 
astic lovers of field sports, and spend many a pleas- 
ant hour in hunting and casting the fly. 

King’s front tire ‘‘ went sick’’ on our first day 
out from Santa Barbara, and it was our task at 
Santa Maria to sweeten it up a trifle with boiling 
molasses. It went better after that, though the 
dose could have been improved by the addition of 
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a little corn meal mush. A mixture of thick 
molasses and boiled corn meal—or ground cork, as 
‘substitute for this last ingredient—is an infalli- 
ble cure for porous tires, and in this case it acted 
like a charm. Instead of ‘‘ pumping up” every 
two hours or oftener, King could now let the tire 
run all day without refilling. And after our repair 
work was completed, I put in the rest of a half 
day interviewing the sportsmen of Santa Maria— 
E. T. Bryant, A. M. Cox, J. Kabel, and other lead- 
ing spirits—and imbibing information about their 
flourishing gun club, the abundance of game and 
fish in the vicinity, and other subjects of equal 
interest 

I shall not have a word to say about bad roads 
in this particular letter—partly because constant 
repetition is tiresome, but principally from a re- 
luctance to discourage cyclists who may be plan- 
ning a tour in the Golden State. There are some 
good roads in California, but unfortunately, the 
nature of the soil is such that the country roads 
become very loose and dusty under the constant 
heavy traffic and almost tropical sun. The high- 
ways might be made better by judicious working, 
but only by an enormous amount of work and the 
expenditure of considerable money. 

Southern California has suffered severely from 
the late hard times and consequent fall in real 
estate values, but on reaching San Luis Obispo 
more signs of returning prosperity were observable 
than at any of the towns previously visited, I 
had no difficulty in picking up a club of fifteen 
subscribers at this place, for the sportsmen all 
seemed to have money, and they knew how it 
could be spent to the best advantage. San Luis 
Obispo has a live gun club, and its members are 
earnest in their efforts to secure efficient game 
protection and to further the true interests of 
sportsmen’s guilds in general. Here as elsewhere 
I found the shooters dissatisfied with, and consid- 
erable worked up over the action of the State 
Association in barring the use of large gauge guns 
at the traps. The restriction most certainly in- 
terferes with the present happiness of those who 
cannot afford to buy new guns solely for target 
practice, and it would have been more just to have 
handicapped large gauge guns instead of barring 
them out altogether. 

Paso Robles is a good-sized town farther north 
along the Southern Pacific. Its gun club is mak- 
ing a brave fight against adversity, and Sports 
AFIELD trusts that all sorts of success may reward 
such meretorious efforts. The club is not blessed 
with a large membership, but it includes a lot of 
good hearted fellows, some of whom are splendid 
shots. N. P. Curtiss, the sporting goods dealer, is 
the founder of the organization and finds efficient 
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aides in Messrs. Buket, Lewis, Deacon, Abernethy 
and others—all of whom would turn from an un- 
touched feast to enjoy a few hours’ shooting or 
fishing. 

Still farther to the northward we sight the shin- 
ing waters of Monterey Bay, renowned for furnish- 
ing the best fishing that the Pacitic Coast can afford. 
It is the favorite resort of pretty nearly everything 
wearing scales and fins—from the smelt to the 
whale. The baracuda and Spanish mackerel hold 
conventions in its waters, and the frisky yellow- 
tails gather in conclave around frightened schools 
of smelt and other small fry. It is said that these 
“schools”? don’t keep every day, and that each 
session is remarkable for the number of old schol- 
ars that are noticeably absent. 

With such splendid fishing all the year round 
and an abundance of game, large and small, to 
invite the hunter’s attention, it is no wonder that 
gun clubs abound in the neighboring towns of 
Monterey, Salinas, Santa Cruz and Watsonville. 
We visited Salinas first; reaching there after a 
very hard ride by way of San Miguel, King City 
and Soledad. Between the two towns last men- 
tioned lies a twenty-mile stretch of the finest roads 
I have so far discovered in California. The soil is 
a mixture of clay and gravel, packed hard and 
smooth, and swept clean by the strong north wind, 
For the last eight miles I faced this wind and 
towed King who was temporarily disabled by a 
‘*game leg.’? I am not positive that we managed 
more than three miles an hour, but I do know that 
there was not grub enough in Soledad that night 
to satisfy our appetites. But I was going to re- 
mark about Salinas that the town has a large gun 
club, made up of nice fellows who go in for sport 
with the same vim and earnestnes that character- 
izes their every-day business transactions. I had 
the pleasure of shaking hands with Messrs. Hazen, 
Burke, Hawkins, Conrads, Hauser, White, Miller, 
Jansen, Wilke, Kelly, and other kindred spirits ; 
and, largely through their kindness and goodfel- 
lowship, my stay in this pleasant little burg was 
rendered very enjoyable. Old, romantic,Monterey, 
California’s typical Mexican city, was our next 
stopping place. Many of the queer old adobe 
buildings of early days are still standing, side by 
side with modern brick and stone structures, and 
the contrast between the different styles of archi- 
tecture is very striking. Some of the citizens can 
trace their lineage back to the days of the Moorish 
conquest of Granada; others, merely to the Smiths 
and Browns of the preceding generation ; but, as a 
whole, they are an open-handed, kind-hearted peo- 
ple, welcoming stranger and friend alike with out- 
stretched palm. Monterey has the Hotel Del Monte, 
a hostelry of world-wide renown, and perhaps the 
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only one in the universe with extensive game pre- 
serves for the exclusive use of its guests. But then, 
the whole town takes naturally to sport and be- 
lieves that the shortest road to happiness is that 
followed by the hunter and angler. After a few 
days residence in their midst the stranger is not. 
surprised to learn that Monterey has the oldest 
gun club on the Pacific Coast, or that its member- 
ship include the principal men of the place. 

We found walking fairly good between Monterey 
and Watsonville, were well cared forat the Mansion 
House and received the ‘‘glad hand’’ from the 
local sportsmen generally. A similar reception 
awaited us at Santa Cruz, a watering place of note 
and the favorite resort of ‘‘summer maidens,’ of 
anglers and of hunters, each in their respective 
seasons—and of cyclists all the year round. Santa 
Cruz has its gun club, as a matter of course. In 
fact, the trap shooters of Monterey, Salinas, Wat- 
sonville and Snnta Cruz can boast of a quartette 
of clubs capable of holding their own against any 
four-fold organization from a similar scope of ter- 
ritory—whether in the West or East. Their inter- 
club shoots are invariably interesting and there is 
a standing invitation to all visitors who may de- 
sire to attend whether as spectators or participants. 

NORMAN N. SPEAR. 

Lake Crescent, Washington. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LEAGUE MEET. 


During four days of the first week of August 
the quiet city of Philadelphia was in the hands of 
the cyclists, the occasion of this unusual state of 
affairs being the eighteenth annual meet of the 


League of American Wheelmen. Visitors from 


‘forty-five States and Territories were in attend- 


ance, Pennsylvania of course furnishing a goodly 
share of the great throng; her registration number- 
ing 9,339, while the grand total footed up 11,154. 
Keeping tab on the vast number of visitors refusing 
to register was naturally a matter of impossibility, 
but it is altogether probable that 20,000 outsiders 
promenaded the streets of Philadelphia during the 
period covered by the meet. Old-timers who have 
attended every annual meet since the League’s 
organization unanimously agree that history hath 
not the parallel of this last event in point of suc- 
cessfulness. For once in their lives the Phila- 
delphians bestirred themselves and broke the rec- 
ord. They met the wheelmen with open arms 
and told them the town was their’n and the full- 
ness thereof, and the appreciative pedal-kickers 
took hold just like they were ‘‘to-home” and en- 
joyed themselves immensely. There was the 
usual programme of runs awheel, smokers, balls, 





CYCLING. 


and lawn fetes, but the principal * interest 
centered around the two days of racing. 
Nearly all of the most noted riders were pres- 
ent and took part in the National Championship 
events, and in all the races, whether for profess- 
ionals or amateurs, every heat was hotly con- 
tested and hardly won. The results of the 
‘championship races were as follows: Quarter- 
mile, professional, Fred Loughead ; half-mile, 
professional, Earl Kiser ; one-mile, professional, 
Fred Loughead ; two-mile tandem, professional, 
Bald and Church : five-mile, professional, A.C. 
Mertens; one-mile, amateur, I. A. Powell. 


<> 


CYCLING BREVITIES. 





The Yost Mfg. Co. of Toledo, Ohio, propose 
manufacturing a chainless wheel for next sea- 
son’s trade. 

George Hunt, an English professional, re- 
cently raised the English twenty - four-hour 
road record by ten and one-half miles. The 
distance ridden was 414 miles. 

All amateur American track records from 
twenty-seven to 100 miles were lowered at 
Cleveland, August 9, by Frank Skinner, a local 
rider ‘‘ heretofore unknown to fame.”’’ 

A heavy rainfall interfered with the conclu- 
sion of the Bald-Cooper-Kiser race at Bay City, 
Mich., July 28. The first and second heats were 
won by Bald and Kiser respectively. 


The detachment of the Twenty-fifth United 
States infantry’s cycle corps, which left Missoula, 
Mont., June 13, on an experimental ride to St, 
Louis, reached the latter city July 24, having rid- 
den the 2,000 miles in forty-two days. 


The international championship meet at Glas- 
gow, Scotland, resulted in a division of the spoils 
between England, Germany and Denmark. The 
one-mile professiohal championship of the world 
was won by Willi Arend, the German crack-a-jack, 
in 2:193-5 


The three-cornered match race between Cooper, 
Kiser and Bald, was‘fought to a finish at the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., meet, July 23-24. Bald won all 
three of the mile heats on the first day, with 
Cooper in second place. In the halftmile heats of 
the second day, Bald won the first two straight, 
Kiser riding second in the first and third in the 
last. 
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OLVERS 


S. & W. Revolvers are subject to a most [i 
careful inspection in every detail, and any 
part showing defects in work or stock is 
destroyed. That is the reason that they are ff 
known the World over as the ‘‘Perfect Arm.”’ jf 

Catalogue of 12 latest styles free on application. | 

SMITH & WESSON, 

1Stocnerivce St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. il 
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The only reliable bicycle lamp made. Weight 15 oz. 
For sale by all dealers. Insist on getting the 
X RAYS. Take no other. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO., Chicago, Ills. 





OR SALE—THOROUGHBRED POINTERS, 
whelped April 20. Sire, imported “‘ Dogwood,” one 

of the finest dogs in America. Dams, either “‘ Dottie” by 
“King Don” and “Winning Sensation,” or “ Nat”’ 
(owned by W. I. Reynolds, Pipestone, Minn.) Easily- 
trained for field work. Dogwood will serve at stud. For 
prices, etc., address, EDGAR P. SAWYER, Waldwic 
Kennels, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 3m-7-98 








The Union of American Cyclists, a colored 
wheelmen’s organization, recently held a prelim- 
inary convention in Cleveland and arranged for 
an annual meet in Pittsburg next month. 





SPORTS 
PERSONAL MENTION. 


Although an old-timer in the ranks, Thomas 
Laflin of Rock Island, Ills., is as clever a wielder 
of the double-barrel as any of us. 


* 
* * 


Dr. D. E. Sunderland asseverates that there is 
a “continuity of betterment’’ in SpPorTS AFIELD 
—and is ready, we understand, to back his opinion 
with powder and ball. 

Pa 

J. D. Losekamp of Billings, Montana, is bur- 
dened with the reputation of being the most expert 
fisherman and fly-caster in all that pleasant 
mountain and plains country. 


* 
* * 


W. B. Scott of Monmouth, Illinois, writes: ‘‘I 
have read SporTS AFIELD for many years and 
have always been very much pleased with it. It 
is clean, interesting and full of useful information.” 


* 
* * 


Sportsman James Y. Lewis—a prominent drug- 
gist whose address is 601 Hampshire street, Quincy, 
Ills.—confidently confided to one of the S. A. staff 
last month his desire of purchasing, at a reasonable 
figure, a Llewellin setter dog of good breeding and 
endowed with a large reserve stock of bird sense. 


* 
* * 


One of the most popular boating organizations 
in the West is the Irrawadi Canoe Club of Daven- 
port, Iowa. It is limited in its membership list 
(which is an unusually select one), and its chief 
officers are: M. C. Smith, commodore; 8S. B. 
Lafferty, secretary ; J. H. Hass, vice-commodore. 


* 
* * 


Fred M. Stephenson and Charles H. McGordon 
of Menominee (widely known in the rod and gun 
circles of the Michigan peninsula) spend a great 
deal of the summer season on the Gaylord Club’s 
grounds at Coleman Lake. They jointly own 
some of the finest Llewellin setter blood in the 
Northwest. 


* 
* * 


Meeting that popular Indianapolis sportsman 
J. E. Bombarger at his home ranche, one day last 
month, he told us that he has a 10-months old 
pointer dog—a fine looker but slightly afflicted 
with chorea (St. Vitus’ dance). The Sports 
AFIELD man was frank to say that he knew of no 
cure for this ailment, but it has since occurred to 
us that some of our readers might. If any of our 
friends can dilate further on this subject, the 
colunins of their favorite journal are invitingly at 
their disposal. 


AFIELD. 


Fishing in the waters of Crystal Lake (near 
Burlington) one afternoon the present season, 
President Will Hosford and Professor Williams 
of the Galesburg Art School made a joint catch of 
thirty-two pickerel. There was one “ monster’’ 
of 10 pounds and another of a trifle over 8—the 
catch in toto tipping the scales at 120 pounds. 
When we stole upon Mr. Hosford in his den we 
detected him in secret conspiracy with one Eddie 
Bingham—a trap-shooting youth and not unknown 
to fame—whose mind he was inflaming with the 
intelligence that the wood-ducks were breeding in 
great numbers and that they would be ripe for 
Du Pont and other powders after September 15. 


* 
* * 


‘‘T am putting in a few weeks in Northwestern 
Missouri,’’ writes our old friend F. McKie Thayer, 
formerly of Colorado Springs, Colo., but who, for 
the past six months, has been drifting around in 
the South and Southwest and having a good time 
generally. ‘‘I find splendid fishing here for bass, 
crappie, cat, carp and other species. There is also 
good dove shooting around Palmyra, my present 
location. I bagged forty-two to-day and found it 
pretty sport. I hope toget out on a crossing some 
of these moonlight nights and hear the hounds 
cry a fox. Dr. Norris of Palmyra has a pack of 
Goodman hounds, and they are crack-a-jacks. 
This town and surrounding country can furnish 
almost any sort of sport one can call for.’’ 


* 
* * 


Hon. Wallace B. Douglas, one of the most 
forceful members of the Minnesota Legislature, is 
very desirous of having the State Game and Fish 
Commission do all in its power towards introduc- 
ing and propagating the Mongolian pheasant in 
the fields and forests of that commonwealth. 
Hon. C. A. Morey of Winona and a score more of 
distinguished sportsmen at Minneapolis, Duluth, 
Brainerd, St. Cloud and other points are equally 
in favor of the idea, and we look to see it take 
root and blossom into successful fruition ere 
another year shall have rolled around. As Minne- 
sota has appropriated $25,000 for each year, to be 
used solely for fish and game protection and propa- 
gation, it would certainly appear that the getting 
of the birds were not a difficult matter. How 
they and the climate of Minnesota would get along 
together, actual experience alone is able to show 
us; but to SpoRTs AFIELD it seems that an initial 
purchase of 500 dollars’ worth of these interesting 
strangers, from the Willamette Valley and other 
sections of Washington and Oregon (where they 
have thriven amazingly) would be good legislative. 
business. Sportsmen blessed with a wide personal 
experience in this line of game-propagation are 
invited to freely tell us of their experiences. A 
letter addressed to Mr. Douglas at Moorhead, 
Minn., will also receive careiul attention. 
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«(47+ AUSTIN-~ SMOKELESS ~ CARTRIDGES. ¥ 


All close observers know what No. 147 Load has done 
in the past and can do in the future. 
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UP-TO-DATE DEALERS SELL THEM. V, 


S Manutacturers AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO,, Cleveland, Ohio, sex'secicity side, St"Couts, mo. W 


For sale in St. Louis by W 
A. F. SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CO., CRUNDEN-MARTIN WOODENWARE CO., VY 
E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., and Jobbers Generally. WS 
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WILSON COMPLETE COOKING 
«eAND SERVING OUTFIT 
consisting of 53 pieces, as 
shown iin cut. Everything 
necessary to cook in all 
styles. and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 
p, smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
ge Ss mented seams, no solder. ' 
™ PAT.MARCH 10.96. When packed may be lock- 
ed. No experiment. Wealso m’f'r high grade 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 
Boxes and Minnow Pails. 


Send for Circular. Mention this paper. ? Cortez Wilson & CO., 239 CHICAGO. age 
WOOD’S ALASKA ARMLET, 


Prevents Gnats and Insects from creeping up the 
sleeves, It is composed of light, airy material with 
elastic cord banding the hand and coat sleeve. It 
is also indispensable to the Apiarist, an auxiliary to 
Wood’s Head Net. «= 


Price, per Pair, eoenveeee 35 Cents. _ 
IRUSTIEST TACKLE OF TACKLEDOM Tilustrated in a book of 136 


FREE to the “SONS OF IZAAK 
O TAKE TRICKY TROUT, BASS, PICKEREL or TARPON. TON,” which means to those that have 
Penny in a postal brings it. Send for it NOW. a love for fishing or would like to have. 


Reuben Wood's Sons Co.’s Angling Depot, Syracuse, N. Y 


In writingto advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 


—147— 

Means 3} drams Austin ‘“‘Champion 
Club” Smokeless; 1} 0z. No. 7 
Chilled Shot in “ Leader” 
or “Repeater” Shells. 
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HERE AND THERE. 





Owing to the interference of other business matters, 
the manufacturer of * Stimuline ” announces that he can 
no longer offer it prepared ready for use, but will furnish 
the formula and directions for using at a moderate price. 
The advertisement appears elsewhere in this issue. 


* 
* * 


The “ Motion Picture Camera,” manufactured by the 
Chicago Recording Scale Co., Waukegan, Ills., is the very 
latest in the way of photographic novelties. This simple 
camera can be operated by anyone, and by its use photo- 
graphs of subjects in motion can be easily secured—200 or 
more on an ordinary 8x10 plate—to be afterwards repro- 
duced on an enlarged scale or projected upon a svreen 
for exhibition purposes. 


* 
* * 


It was the invention of pneumatic tires, of diamond 
frames, and above all, of ball bearings, that rendered 
possible the production of the modern, light, strong and 
easy runuing bicycle. Of recent years ball bearings have 
advantageously been applied to other machines and con- 
trivances where the avoidance of unnecessary friction is 
desired, but never more successfully than in the produc- 
tion of the improved rowlock manufactured by F. R. 
Edwards, Buffalo, N. Y. By its use the labor of rowing 
is immeasurably lightened and the full strength of the 
oarsman can be applied to the propelling stroke without 
waste of power in overcoming the disagreeable amount 
of friction pertaining to rowlocks of the old type. 


* 
* * 


The need of a more thorough understanding among 
sportsmen of the existing game laws of the United States 
and Canada, is satisfactorily met in a neat little pamphlet 
just issued by the Union Metallic Cartridge Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. While necessarily a summary, this 
book contains the gist of all laws in force, affecting sea- 
sons, limitations as to number, transportation, and non- 
resident requirements. The laws of all the States (ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order) are followed by those 
relating to the British Provinces. All 1897 legislation is 
included; rendering the information thoroughly com- 
prehensive and up-to-date. Copies of the pamphlet will 
be sent free upon application to the New York offices, 
Nos, 313-315 Broadway. 

es 

The recently issued pamphlet descriptive of the Marlin 
Fire Arms Company’s goods is a striking departure in 
the catalogue way and should be in the hands of all rifle- 
men. It contains systematized information in regard to 
the Marlin rifles, their range, trajectory, and penetrative 
power; gives cuts and descriptions of the numerous 
cartridges adapted to the various models and the several 
bullets that can be used in each; shows what ammunition 
can be purchased and what modifications of the regula- 
tion charges can be “‘built”’ by riflemen of experimental 
turn, and, in a word, makes everything plain for the 
sportsman who desires an arm for a special purpose and 
is “all at sea” as to what will exactly suit him. There 
are also short articles on the care and adjustment of 
rifles, smokeless and low pressure powders, modern 
small bore cartridges and the adaptation of these cart- 
ridges to hunting purposes, the choice of a rifle, and a 
dozen other subjects,-all of them full of interest to rifle- 
men in general. The pamphlet is intended for general 
distribution and will be sent free to any address, although 
we think no one will begrudge the necessary stamp for 
sending through the mails. The company’s works and 
offices are at New Haven, Conn. 





AFIELD. 


AS A BIG GAME CENTRE 


and as a pleasant summer home for tourists, 
the THREE FORKS ROAD RANCH, 


occupying the beautiful basin in which Snake 
River heads, and surrounded on all sides 
by lofty mountains, affords un- 
rivalled facilities for 
enjoyment. 


Deer frequently in sight from the house. Bear 
killed within sight of the house last fall. Slater 
Park, California Park, Hog Park, Battle Lake and 
other noted haunts of all Rocky Mountain big 
game, within half a day’s ride. Trout, grayling, 
sage chickens and grouse abundant. The nearest 
saloon 18 miles; nearest church 100 miles. Fron- 
tier community, but life and property safe. The 
editor of the Courier (Craig, Colo.), after a visit to 
the Three Forks Country, recently wrote: 

“Here, in the heart of the mountains, far from rail- 
rouds and so-called civilization, Mr. Gardner and his 
estimable wife have established a home, which for com- 
fort and refinement, would never be dreamed of by our 
gesthetic brethren of the East, who expect everything in 
this section to be strictly wild and wooly. The house is 
large and constructed with a view to comfort and con- 
venience. The parlor is a revelation to the traveller as it 
is furnished with the best of modern upholstery; a hand- 
some piano graces the roomand upon the reading table 
were many of the standard magazines and periodicals; 
the floor was strewn with bear and mountain lion rugs, 
probably the result of Mr. Gardner’s prowess with his 
rifle. Mr. Gardner is a retired Sgt a man, havin 
been connected with some of the leading papers of Che 
cago and other cities. He has travelled extensively and 
has many valuable trophies, gained while on visits to 
different States and countries. We-.were loth to leave the 
Gardner Ranche.” 


Rawlins, Wyoming, 100 miles distant, is our 
nearest railway point. It is reached by the Union 
Pacific. In speed, safety, equipment and comfort 
the fast trains of the ‘‘Overland Route’’ have no 
superior in the world. They delight the most ex- 
perienced and exacting traveller. Daily stage 
from Rawlins, reaching Three Forks in two days. 
Mr. F. C. Milner, proprietor of upper half of line 
(passing Three Forks) has recently placed elegant 
new coaches on his line and extends his patrons 
first-class accommodations. We -have recently 
sent private conveyances to Rawlins for a Chicago 
party of twelve (seven of them ladies) who desired 
to travel more slowly and ‘‘camp out” going and 
coming. 

Board, (including lodging in tents), $2.00 per 
day. Gentle hunting and pack horses, $1.00 each. 
Experienced guides when desired. We guarantee 
fresh air, pure water, grand scenery, plain fare 
and a ferocious appetite. Still, our patrons come 
again and send us others. First-class references 
required. We refer to the following, all of Chicago: 
Chas. H. Fuller, Pres’t Chas. H. Faller Advertis- 
ing Agency; James L. Regan, Pres’t ‘* Regan 
Printing House”; W. D. Boyce, proprietor World, 
Ledger and Blade. Open season beyins Sept. 1st.. 
From Sept. 10 to Oct. 10 the deer are going dowu 
and are especially abundant. Fishing good any 
time. Correspondence promptly answered. Ask 
any questions you please. Address 


T. S. GARDNER, 
Three Forks Ranch, 
Honnold P. O., Routt Co., Colorado. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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**By the way, Charlie, 


“Just step into Blank’s and order me a BRISTOL STEEL FISHING 
ROD—about 10 oz. I’m going up to T. tomorrow, and my wood rods are out of 
kilter—look so rocky I’m ashamed to set them up. I’ve heard that the “Bristol” ; 
rods are always in order and are ‘killers.’ I think I’ll take one.” ’ 


(Later.) “Just back from T. Say, Charles, that ‘Bristol’ rod I took along is a bird.” 
THEY ALL SAY SO. 


BRISTOL STEEL FISHING RODS come all the way from 614 to 11% oz., are made in 


some 17 different sizes and styles, and our Catalogue “H” tells all about ’em. Send for it. 


The HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn. 
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nore CHICKENS? 


Send for free pamphlet 
on feeding, treatment, 
etc., and catalogue of 
foods, etc. 


= =o SPRATT’S PATENT Ltd. 


reoonspnatr’sparent 239 E. 66th St., New York. 


Dog and Poultry SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, 
Supplies 239 East Fifty-Sixth St., 


NEW YORK CITY 
San Francisco Branch: 1320 Valencia St. 


To do Good Work von must have Good Tools. Moose-Hide Moccasins 


VVVYVVUVYVV NYY ULYEENUUSTLLD The best work can only — PRICES :—— 
. be done with the best Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, 
Clipper, which is $2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’ 2-5, 


1 $2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 
COATES PATENT te ie an (cloth 


Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
N oO. 59 Moccasins and 


BALL BEARING, WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 


the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
[A pleasure to run it.] Sent Prepaid upon receipt of price. 


=> 


We manufacture 

ne cat preter | Metz & Schloerb, 

all- tempered steel, 

flexible shaft for OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 

either purpose. 
=> 


WRITE US. 
orem free, LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 
information. Sights and Fine Shooting Rifles. 
WILLIAM L ° 
COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., Middlefield, Conn. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 





gh work. 


ted to do the most 





rapid and thorou 


Power Clippers of all kinds. Also Grooming 
Machines warran 





In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.” 
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HEARTS THAT NEVER GROW OLD. 


Let me tell you of two young sportsmen I met 
on one of my trips, when, coming across a little 
log camp deep in the wilderness, I was drawn to 
make a closer investigation by the smoke froma 
projecting stove-pipe. Knocking at the low door 
I heard a hearty ‘‘Come in!’ and, obeying the 
summons, found therein an old man engaged in 
cooking some dinner, onasmallstove. He invited 
me to hang up my gun aud sit with him, saying 
that his partner wonld soon be in for dinner, and 
as we were talking another old man came out from 
among the trees and into the camp, with a hearty 
‘* How do?” to me, while he put up his gun and 
took off the accountrements of the chase. While 
we ate dinner I talked with them and learned that 
they were engaged in trapping and hunting; that 
one was 72 and the other 65 years old: and that 
both of them followed that kind of life from choice 
rather than necessity. They were perfect gentle- 
men in every sense of the word, and could you have 
been with me, dear reader, as I returned that even- 
ning to spend the night in their hospitable camp— 
Could you have sat and listened to their stories of 
the woods and woods life, and seen the bright 
smiles and merry lighting of their eyes, as we sat 
and talked and smoked till near morning, you 
would have said with me, They are certainly 
Young Sportsmen. Though age may dim the sight, 
wither and stiffen the frame, Nature never lets it 
chill the heart that loves her and keeps in her 
company. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. JAMES A. LAWRIE. 
~~ — 


“DUNK CAVENS’ LUCK.” 


Our new subscribers may be interested to learn 
that we have still a few sets of the four issues 
(August to November, 1897, inclusive) containing 
the earlier adventures of the inimitable ‘‘ Dunk,’’ 
and can furnish them upon receipt of 40 cents. 

ea A aetna. 
How’s This? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for any case of 
Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, Ohio. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for 
the past 15 years and believe him perfectly honorable in 
all business transactions and financially able to carry out 
any obligations made by his firm. 

West & Travux, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 
WatpinG, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists 

Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting di- 
rectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimoni- 
als free. Hall’s Fatiily Pills are the best. 


AFIELD. 
What Mrs. David H. Day, (“Duchess”) says: 


“T have shot all kinds of pow- 


der and shells, for my husband is 


constantly on the lookout for the 
ever-sought-for “ best ioad.”” He 
brought home one day a few boxes 
of Peters’ New Victor Shells 
loaded with King’s Smokeless 
powder and we took them out 
and tried them atthetrap. I was 
simply astonished at their mar- 
vellous quickness and the won- 
derful pattern they must make to ~ 
grind up the birds so thoroughly. As long as wecan buy 
these shells | shall certainly shoot them, for they have 
improved my score nearly twenty per cent. and at our 
last shoot my husband broke 96 per cent. of his birds, 
shooting at 50 birds, unknown angles. ‘Wishing you 
every success with your splendid ammunition, I remain— 
Very sincerely yours, 
“*Mrs. David H. Day.” 


PETERS NEW VICTOR SHELLS 


Loaded with KING’S SMOKELESS, 


will please every shooter as they have the 
“Duchess.” Ask your dealer 
to order for you. 


The PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


Cor. Third and Main St., 
Cincinnati, O. 
The trade supplied by 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
And Jobbers Everywhere. 


To Athletes, Cyclists, Baseball and Foot- 
ball Players, Equestrians, Boxers 
and Oarsmen: 


When you want to Ride, Run, Walk, Row, 
Skate or Swim a long distance Without Fatigue 


Use “STIMULINE.’ 


It Strengthens the Muscles and Sinews. 


It is the most wonderful application known to 
science for strengthening the muscular system. It 
has a peculiarly warming, comforting and stimu- 
lating effect on weak or stiff muscles or sinews. 


‘Quick in its Action, Lasting in its Effects.”’ 


“STIMULINE”’ is a ‘‘ body wash,’’ and is to 
be used in rubbing down and in baths. It differs 
from all others both in substance and effect. 

‘*Once Tried, Always Afterwards Used.’’ 

Owing to other business demanding my atten- 
tion, I will be unable, from this date, to furnish 
‘“‘Stimuline’’ ready prepared, but will send the 
formula, and directions for preparing and using, to 
any address upon receipt of $2.00. It costs but 
50 cents a quart to prepare ‘‘Stimuline,” and a 
single quart will make two gallons of the wash— 
the best known to science for weak or tired mus- 
cles and sinews. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refanded. 


Write for testimonials from leading sportsmen. 
Address 


J.B. HALL, Box 496, Fredericktown, 0. 
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You can take apart any hammer- 
less gun made, but few of them can 
be put together again except by an 
expert gun-smith. Baker guns can 
be put together by any one. Three 
distinct kinds of hammer and ham- 
merless guus to select from. For 
sale by dealers. Let us tell you about them. - - : 

BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., BATAVIA, N. Y. 
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KETCH 'EM MOVING! 
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Frank Forester’s 


FUGITIVE SPORTING SKETCHES 


Edited by WILL WILDWOOD. 


HIS work embraces the finest of Frank For- 

ester’s fugitive essays on shooting, fishing, 

the chase, etc., and a comprehensive memoir of the 

author by ‘‘ Will Wildwood.’’ The favor it has 

met with among sportsmen, the hearty commenda- 

tion of the press, and the demand for the work, 
is sufficient guarantee of its practical value. 
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Make your own photo; hs of subjects in action 
for business or pleasure. This simple Camera can be Price, Post-paid, 50 cents. 
operated by anyone. 200 or more pictures on an 8x10 
Dry Plate, reproduced or projected natural as life. 


aun ae Address SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago Recording Scale Co. Waukegan, Ill, 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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ots The Butterfly Seat 


Is adjustable to fit any form and is capable 
of being made to operate as a part of the 
physical anatomy of the rider, as each sepa- 
rate wing follows the motion of the limbs of 

the individual, whatever position to the handle bar 
they may assume. STRONG, DURABLE and 
HANDSOME, the BUTTERFLY has no equal. 


Send for Catalogue or call at office of 


THE BUTTERFLY BICYCLE SEAT CO., 36 Congress St., Cor. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


PRICE 84.00. Sent express prepaid on receipt of price. 
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600 t<7 BICYCLE “BRACE OPT 


Take a day off—go fishing or shooting—or, 
Go tees out. All mak GooD _ ; : , if you can't get away, ron tee accounts of the 
HICH ‘CRADE 198 Moue 3,” hunting and fishing trips of more fortunate 
to $24. f : 


ft guaranteed, “ged 
91 Models #20 to 830. Shipped Vy = “THE AMATEUR SPORTSMAN.” 
anywhere on approval. ‘ i (Published monthly at one dollar peryéar.) 








N dt BICYCLE 4 hi - ; Each issue is full of imerenting, tneteactive 

ipi ivertise us. - a . and practical articles on Hunting, ng, Camping, Canoéing, 

wil ire me Scnt ato, REE y= i da Send a5 
IBE ofeample wh Fee B, 


Natural History and the Lowe andsomely it 
P' cents for threemonths' trial su’ oy 
Write at once for our Special Offer. THE AWATEUR SPORTSMA 


H. A. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Illinois. 
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mn, Address 
N, 27 Park Place, New York. 





In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 





SPORTS AFIELD. 
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SPORTSMEN’ : 
Parent g and CIVIL ENGINEERS Clothing 
The best for rough wear in all weather, 


FREE“ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH SAMPLES 
OF CORDUROY, MACKINTOSH, CANVAS, 
FLANNELS, TC SHOWING 
QUALITIES and SHADES. 


H. J. UPTHEGROVE, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Mention Sports AFIELD. 
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You will want this! 


King’ S | For Easy Rowing Use 


Semi-Smokeless |$ (J) gar. 


The Newly Discovered Powder, 


A fortunate combination of all the best qualities > BEARING 


of black powder with the best qualities of nitro mS 
powder. High velocity with low bursting strain, : ROWLOCK 
little smoke, no offensive odor. Wonderfully 
clean. Requires no extra shell or primer. 

For sale by all dealers. 


It excels anything yet discovered F. R. EDWARDS, Manufacturer, 


for rifles and pistols. oS 
With a muzzle velocity of nearly 1,700 feet, it 


does not strip an ordinary bullet. 





Send for circular and ask your dealer to order 
it and try it in your shells. 


For sale by Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago. 
A. L. Peters, General Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE KING POWDER C03 


Cor. Third and Main Sts, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Foster 8 Co. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Art Taxidermy 


and Modeling. 


Game Heads, 
Fish Heads, 


Game Birds, 
and dead game panels to your order. 
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It will wind up the line 

a hundred times as fast 

* as any other reel in the 

world. It will wind up the 

line slowly. No fish can 

ever Da lack line with it. 

: It will save more fish than 

m= any other reel. Manipu- 

S lated entirel: a 

“ " that holds the rod, END 
Little *hy FOR CATALOGUE. 


Finger or } YAW)AN & ERBE, We buy large game heads in the meat. 


Rochester, N. Y. Write us for terms. 
Please mention this papev GOL LLLO®LOS OLS GL GLLGLLLLLL9/S 


Our chief taxidermist, Mr. A. B. Covert, 
has thirty years’ experience. 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 


Like finding a Camera... 


If interested in rifles, read our Premium Offer 
on page 80. If interested in photography read 
this. Send us 10 subscribers ($12.00) and we will 
send you a Cyclone Camera, taking a picture 4x5 
inches—same size as Ogden Cafion picture on page 
441. Manufactured by the Western Camera Mfg. 
Co. Handsome Morocco leather case. Carries 
three double plate-holders. Has fine achromatic 
lens, safety shutter, etc. Takes plates and sup- 
plies of standard size. 








Sports AFIELD, Pontiac Bldg, Chicago, Ills. THE CYCLONE CAMERA. 





binders for or Sports Afield..... 


A Magazine Worth Fed 15 Worth PTOI 


At the solicitation of mauy of our readers we have arranged to supply them 
with the best FILE BINDER on the market. It is well and substantially 
made, leather bound with re-inforced corners, and will hold the issues for 
an entire year and preserve them perfectly. These binders were made 
expressly for SPORTS AFIELD. They are lettered on the back in gold 
with the name of the publication, are attractive and elegant in appearance, 
and will be found satisfactory in every respect. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of 75 cents. 


SPORTS AFIELD Publishing Co. 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


“GAME BIRDS AT HOME,” 


YY THEODORE S. VAN DYKE.—Just Published. 
‘4 A volume depicting a large variety of Outdoor De- 
lights with Quail, Woodcock, the different Grouse, Ducks, 
Geese, Cranes, Plover, Snipe, Salt-water birds, the Wild 
Turkey, etc.—their homes and habits. 
16mo.; decorated in inks and gold, gilt top; $1.50. 





With all of this author’s keen observation of game and 
its haunts; his 30 years’ experience as a sportsman ; his 
singularly accurate descriptions of vegetation and of an- 
imal life (both practical and poetical); his shrewd and 

witty portraiture of sporting scenes, no sportsman can fail to find 
the book valuable and no lover of Nature but must enjoy it. 
Also, these other Famous Works by the Same Author: 

“SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA,” 

“THE STILL HUNTER,” 

“Rifle, Rod and Gun in California,” 


Sent, postage prepaid, upon receipt of price by 
Sports Afield Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘“ Sports Afield.” 
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Amateur Photographers 


will find i¢ to their interests to patronize the 


Chicago Photo Stock Co. 


38 East Randolph Street, CHICAGO & 


We sell EVERYTHING used in making & 
Photographs, fill orders promptly, and have 
well-posted and intelligent salesmen to wait on 
the trade and answer correspondence. We in- 
vite you to write us and assure you of 


< Dale Creek Bridge, neur Sherman, Wyoming. OUR BEST ATTENTION. 
UUUMUR SEMEN EU RU RV EMOMEUDUUUUUUU UMM MORMON m MoE 
A Sports Afield Binder Free. 


Any of our subscribers sending in their 
renewal and one new subscription ($2.40 
in all) will receive as a premium one of 
the FILE BINDERS advertised on 
another page of this issue. This offer 
holds good until January 1, 1898. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co.. Chicago, Ills. 
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QUEEN & CRESCENT 
ROUTE | 


SOUTH ' 


NEW ORLEANS 


FLORIDA 


See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 


READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 
It.can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. Illinois Central R. R. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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In writing to advertisers kindly mention ‘‘ Sports Afield.” 








SPORTS AFIELD. 
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To those who are willing to aid us in 
extending our circulation we desire to 
make what we consider a fair proposi- 
tion, namely: 


WINCHESTER RIFLE, model ’$2, for 20 Subscribers ($24.00). 
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FOREHAND ARMS CO’’S 
New Single Gun. 






TAC EA 


12 or 16—gauge, 
Automatic Ejector, 
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All modern 
Improvements. 


FOREHAND ARMS CO.’S 
DOUBLE GUN. 


UUM 








For 30 Subscribers ($36.00). 
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employment that will pay you well. 
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Ia writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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GUNS FOR OUR FRIENDS. 


Fire Arms for Subscriptions; “Tis a Fair Exchange. 


Get The Subscriptions; We’l Do The Rest. 


(25-20, 32-20, 38-40 and 44-40 cartridges). 


Any MARLIN RIFLE, models of °92, 93 or ’94, for 20 Subscribers ($24.00). 
RIFLES OF OTHER MAKES FURNISHED IF DESIRED. 


ya Given for 10 


Subscribers 


($12.00). 


Material and workmanship unexcelled. 


A gun that you can “bank on.” 


NOTE YE THIS: 


We don’t pretend to know 
exactly what you want, but 
it is ‘‘dead easy’’ to fur- 
nish us that information 
when you send in the 
names and money. We 


want the circulation and 
are willing to pay for it. Send for sample copies and devote your leisure moments to an 


SPORTS AFIELD. 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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: ...For Fall Shooting... : 


U.M.C. Loaded Shells 


3 “NEW CLUB” loaded with Black Powder. 
= “SMOKELESS” loaded with Nitro Powder. 


a Wadding and Crimping are the Result 3 
38 of Care and Experience. 
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Send for Catalogue for all the Combinations of Load. 


HE ONION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CL, Breyer, Cm. 


313-315 Broadway, 425-427 Market St., 
NEW YORK CITY. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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FINE gl th prominent English and American Makes 


| = Scotts Monte 


Carlo, 


S=— Latest Auto- 
== matic Ejector 

: Hammerless. 
——<———$————»— Also Westley 
fo Richards, Green- 

= er, Purdy, Lang, 


Colt, Parker, L. 
C. Smith, J. P. 











Other guns taken in trade. 

aap At the Monte Carlo 1897 
meeting for the International Pigeon Shooting 
the SCOTT GUN took no less than NINE of 





Clabrough & 
Johnstone, etc. 


the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. wits setae 
Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. wilthspecial ioc 
: own in 
Also send ten cents in stamps for our new and Beautifully Illustrated Art Catalogue or Fine legee, Saat — 


: FISHING TACKLE. 
Alo fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan color, impervious to 


cold and wet, finest garment made for any one exposed to weather. 


Wm. Read & Sons, waaizi x, Boston. 


Established 1826. 
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DU PONT SMOKELESS. 





MORE THAN A MILLION IN USE. 


Its world-wide reputation was won by its 


Unequalled Excellence. 


Manufactured by the 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Free 136-page Illustrated Catalogue. 
ERLE: 


1IsDozZ Colurtmbias 8 Z7E. 

189G Colurtrmbias 8 GO. 
Hartfords $50, $45, $40, $30. 

POPE MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


“Catalogue free from dealers or by mail for 2 ct. stamp. 
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The Repeater with the Solid Top 
tre MARLIN teveater 
is made in the following 
calibres: 25-36 , 
smokeless, and 

30-30 smoke- 

less. ... 





for the good 

old reliable 32-40 

and 38-55 cartridges. 

This rifle has barrel and ac- 

tion of SPECIAL SMOKELESS 

STEEL. It is the finest hunting rifle made. 


The new Marlin Catalogue gives full information 
regarding rifles and ammunition, together with proper 
loads, brands of powder, etc.; also much general in- 
formation. Mailed on receipt of stamps for postage. 


The MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








Hazard Powder Co. 


44-48 Cedar St., 
NEW YORK CITY..... 


Branch Offices: 
CHICAGO, ILL.., E. 8S. Rice, Agt. 
BALTIMORE, MD., H. P. Collins, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, B.S. Waddell, Agt. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., J. F. Schmeltzer Arms Co., Agt. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., W. McBlair, Agt. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Green &Oaldwell Agts. 
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